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K <S!J^ijFlEilSN6r the present work on 
English Coins to the world, being myself merely 
oqye of the uninitiated public, totally unknown 
among Numismatists and general Antiquarians, I 
feel it necessary to make some apology for its obtrusion, when so 
many excellent works on the subject already exist. 




Wishing to make myself acquainted with English Coins, the 
series of which is so intimately connected with the general history 
and progress of the country, of which they form such interesting 
and authentic monuments, I found it of course necessary to 
procure the best works on the subject. I first purchased Mr. 
Hawkins's excellent and elaborate work on " English Silver 
Coins," price £l Is., the plates of which, however, do not extend 
beyond the reign of Charles I. ; and the gold coinage, respecting 
which I was most interested, is of course not alluded to, not 
coming within the intended scope of that work. To supply this 
deficiency, I purchased (second-hand) the work of Martin Fokes, 
continued by the Society of Antiquaries, for £2 10s. It treats 
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Numas, or Ptolemy s for their presidents and chairmen, instead of 
Thompsunis, Johnsons, or Smiths. 

The exact sciences have even received some positive aid from the 
study of coins ; astronomy acquires evidence from the device on a 
coin of Augustus Cffisar, of the appearance of a great cornet at a 
certain procise period. Jt is the one supposed at the time to pre^ag^ 
the death of the emperor. This period exactly corresponda with 
the calculated time for an appearance of Halley's great comet, the 
second previous to the one observed by Halley himself; thus afford- 
iug most interesting evidence of the correctness of the observattons 
that had determined its orbit and the period of its returns. Suetonius, 
it is true, also mentions the appearance of the comet, but the 
coin la a great additional evidence. Indeed, the ackowledgment 
of tbe importance of the numismatic science has become so general 
among the learned of all classes, that a professor of another science, 
the one wliich has laid bare the early history of the earth itself 
before its habitation by man, has taken advantage of the high 
historical interest of coins, to call fossils the " medals of creation ;" 
as doing for the story of the solid globe itself, that which coins have 
done for the story of its subsequent inhabitant, man. Numisxnatidt^ 
might have retaliated, by calling coins the *' fossils of history f' but 
a learned medallist has thought fit to take his revenge more largely, 
with what benefit I leave to my readers to assess. He says, ** Nature 
herself would almost appear to have intended numismatists should 
become the honourable of the earth ; for she has pointed out to man- 
kind the very shapes and sizes to which coins should be fashioned, 
by the formation of a class of fossils, called by geologists nummuluHi, 
or uummuiites," from their resemblance to pieces of money. The 
fossils alluded to are round and fiat ; those of the superficial size of 
a sovereign being about twice its thickness ; others in like proportion, 
varying from about the size of a crown to the most microsecfpic 
dimensions. They occupy an important place among fossil shells, on 
occouut of the prodigious extent to which they are accumulated in 
some of the secondary and tertiary formations. 

I must, however, now cite one other case more to the point— one 
of a lost history just revealed through the medium of recently 
discovered coins. This, the last instance I shall refer to, is lb at of 
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the series of Greeco-Bactrian and Graeco-lndian coins. It is well 
known that after the death of Alexander the Great, his powerful 
lieutenants partitioned his empire, each erecting an independent 
sovereignty ; and of those established in North Western India, a list, 
of about eight of the names of the more immediate successors of 
Alexander has been preserved ; but which, aided by the discovery of 
the coins in question, has been now extended to not less than twenty, 
followed by the coins of their barbarous successors — forming a series 
from the 3rd century before to the l'2th century after the Christian 
era, and offering incontrovertible dates, names, and landmarks, from 
which we may hope to see a complete history arise in the place of a 
vast and dreary blank : in addition to which, a lost langusige appears 
likely to be recovered through the medium of the bilingual inscrip- 
tions upon one series of these remarkable relics. 

For the recovery of these invaluable historical records we are 
principally indebted to our conquests in India, and to our countrymen 
there established, but especially to the industry and acquirements of 
the late lamented Sir Alexander Bumes, although some had already 
reached Europe through the French General AUard, in the service 
of Runjeet Singh.* Such are some of the results of European con- 
quests in semi-barbarous countries of the ancient world. Great 
discoveries may follow our more free intercourse with China ; and 
the occupation of Northern Africa by the French, will doubtless, 
when complete, lead to many valuable and unexpected discoveries. 

Having attempted to exhibit a few of the important results to be 
expected from the study of coins, I may proceed to give a brief, 
very brief sketch, or rather summary of a sketch, of their earliest 
origin as far as is known, and their gradual progress to about the 
time of Julius Caesar, when the history of British coins may be 
said to begin. 



* The best information on this interesting subject is to be found in Professor Wilson's 
Memoir, and in the earlier notices of Messrs. Frinceps and Masson. 
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Hi^aB tStItC0t ttlOn^S trimaiction ou record is ' 
that in which it is related that Abraham weighed to 
Ephron "four hundred fehekela of silver, current 
money with the merchant," iji ptijment for the Held 
of Machpelah. These are supposed to have been mere lumpy 
of silver, without any impress or mark, which passed by weight otily, 
as the term shekel (which eventually became ih<^ name of positive 
!J coins of gold and silver), from shakal, to weigh, fullj implies. The 
\ denomination for money used in the book of Job Is not, however* 
shekel, but " kesitah" a lamb ; perhaps from the imag*j of that animal 
having been stamped on the shekel, or weighed piece, alluded to, 
which, though at first without mark, may afterwarda have been 
stamped with the symbol of that barter in cattle for ivhich it. was tL<f 
first more convenient sjibstitute. There is also a supposition that 
kesitah, though translated a piece of money in our version, may pos- 
sibly have been actually a lamb, for ear-rings are mentioned in the 
same payment, which were, doubtless, the early xijig mouey ] shall 
afterwards allude to. The shekel of the age of Jacob appears to have 
been succeeded by the s/i^Ai^Z Aa-/coc?^sA, or shekel of the sancsuaiy, 
of which the standard remained in the custody of the priests, and 
from which it is probable that all images were rejected, so that it 
became again, even if it had ever been marked with some impress, the 
simple shekel, or weighed piece. It would appear, however* that as 
commerce increased from the time of Abraliam to that of Miciih, who 
lived, by the ordinary computations, about 1500 bc, that com- 
mercial wants had increased in number, and that the pieces of silver 
used in trade had augmented in number and diminished in size ; for 
a transaction of Micah with his mother, has reference to a sum of unk 
THOUSAND pieces of silver. Similar sums of 1000 pieces of silver 
are mentioned three centuries later in the transaction of the -five 
lords of the Philistines and Delilah ; and that they were small pieces, 
is proved, as the lords are stated to have brought the money in 
their hands — probably in sealed bags, as represented in Egyptian 
paintings. The Jews certainly never adopted positive coitis till long 
after their use in nBighbouring countries. Other means of barter 
were, however, early in use in the East, such as kino mknky, 
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aimikr to the iron ring moBey of the early Celtic, imtions, of ^vliicli 
specimeus have been discovered in Ireland. The gold aiid silver 
ring money of the East Appeal's to have been formed of wire, bent 
into a circle, but not fastened, so that it could with ease be made 
into a chain, from wliich poniotia could be detached at pleasure. 
" We have," (says Mr. Bonomi, in an interesting Memoir) "the 
actual representiition of thia currency among the ancient Ethio- 
pians and E^plians in hieroglyphic sculptures and paintings, in 
vhich it is not uncommon to see men weighing rings, and a scribe 
taking note of their number and value — the gold rings being painted 
yellow, and the silver white, witli the hieroglyphics of those metals 
occasionally engraved or painted near them. The hieroglyphic 
representative of gold is the crucible, and the cnicible crossed by a 
leek, the symbol of white, represents silver/' Similar rings are still 
current in NubiOr and Mr. Bonomi was enabled to procure some 
specimens from a Jelab, or slave merchant, which be has presented 
to the Numismatic Society ; they varied from the IGth to 3-16tlis of 
an inch in thickness, and in diameter, tbo longest way, from 2:1; to 3 
inches ; the rings of silver were lai'gor, and some of tliem, which had 
been worn as bracelets, were ingeniously ornamented wkh engraved 
work. The paiii tings above alluded to also represent sealed bags, con- 
taining possibly a number of rings, equal to a certain weight — very 
likely a talent : the pieces contained in such bags may have been of 
some other form : but at all events, their aggregate weight was most 
probably a talent, as would appear by the history of the bags of silver 
given by Naaman to Gchazi (:i Kings» v. ^33), each of which contained 
a talent, and was, together with a change of raiment, enough for one 
man to carry. Other modes of barter, by a sort of money, existed — 
engraved stones, such as the Egyptian sc^mibeus : Rm\ pieces of cloth, 
or slices of salt, of a certain estimated value, are still the money of 
some parts of Northern Africa; doubtless, the remnant of patriarchal 
Limes and customs. The first species of money that was circulated 
bj tale and not by wciglit, of which we have any account, cousisted of 
spikes, or small obelisks of brass or iron ; six of those being as many 
as the band could grasp : and names derived from this rude money, the 
words obolit^ and drmhma, signifying spike and haudful, continued 
long after the invention of positive coins to be the names of two 
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well-known pieces of money, one of which was worth aix of 
other. ♦ 




the Greeks, however — the fathers of so mauj 
of the great features of civilization — it appeara we 
must attribute the first invention of pcmtive coins aa 
money. Some have attributed an earlier date to the 
r era tan Darics of gold and silver (coins nearly equivalent to our 
modem guineas and shillings) : some give precedence to the Thv- 
nician coins of their colony at Malta, and others even to the fir^t 
braas money of Italy. 

Rut in neither of these cases do we find a gradual developTnent of 
the art of coining, from the simple stamping of the lump or buttrm 
ou one side only, through all its phases, to that of perfect coin ; while; 
the coins of Greece, on the contrary, exhibit the whole and gradual 
progress of the art. In all the instances referred to, perfect coins 
only, though in the Maltese case exceedingly rude, have been foiinil. 
seiTing to prove that the art was received by them in ita already 
perfected state. According to the Parian Chronicle, a record of the 
third century b.c, Phidon, king of Argos, in order to facilitate 
commerce, stamped silver money in the island of -ZEgina in the year 
B.C. 895. Now, as Homer lived immediately |>nor to this epoch, 
and makes no mention of coined money, whilst he does mention the 
system of barter, we may infer that it was unknown in his time, for 
it is impossible to imagine a vmter by whom no art or science has 
been overlooked, to have thus passed over so useful an invention as 
stamped coin, had it existed. In the time of Lyciirgus^ which 
followed that of Homer — certainly not later than a century, though 
tliere is some difficulty in ascertaining a more positive date at 
present — it is equally certain that gold and silver coins aa money 
existed in Greece, as proved by his law prohibiting their use in 
Sparta, and substituting iron ; probably rings, similar to the Celtic 
ring money before mentioned. This brings the introduction of coim 
between the epochs of Homer and Lycurgus — in fact, to the precise 

♦ Drachma is still ihe name of coin in use in Greece at the present diLy. 
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period assigned to the invention of Phidon ; and the coins of JEgina, 
from the rudeness of their devices and imperfection of their execution, 
may fairly he supposed to he of the age in question. This, compared 
with the assertion of the Parian Chronicle, the silence of Homer, 
and the law of Lycurgus, seem fairly to authenticate the claim of 
Phidon, and to estahlish the origin of the first coined money as 
having occurred nearly 900 years hefore the Christian era, in the 
island of ^gina.* 

The act of impressing a seal or signet was an understood sign of 
solemn compact from the earliest periods, and engraved seals were 
very early in use ;t and from this circumstance was probably derived 
the idea of stamping or sealing a lump of silver, as a guarantee 
that it was of a certain weight, upon the faith of which stamp it passed 
as such. It is in this form that the first coins appear. The symbols 
with which they were first stamped were nearly always of a religious 
character, possibly to add additional weight and sacredness to the 
fact of such sealing or stamping ; and these symbols, or images of 
gods, it has been observed, may possibly account for their being 
placed in tombs with vases and other sacred symbols, from which 
custom many fine specimens have been preserved to us. Lucian 
has supposed they were so placed \or paying the passage of the 
dead over the Styx. The fiction of Charon, however, is of more 
recent date than many of the tombs in which coins have been found. 
Coins were, as I have explained, at first stamped only on one side ; 
but eventually, by degrees, we find the art of stamping both sides 
discovered. No portraits occur on any coins previous to the Egyp- 
tian and Syrian dynasties of Macedonian princes, whom the flattery 
of their subjects had raised to divine honours ; previously to which 
the nearest approach to portrait was obtained by representing a 
Jupiter, or other deity, in the features of the sovereign to be flattered. 
The Greek colonies of Sicily and Italy eventually surpassed the 
mother country in the beauty of their coins, of which many exquisite 
specimens are to be found in collections, among which the noble 
coins of Syracuse may be especially distinguished. As regards the 
question, whether the coin called the Persian Daric is more ancient 



* Numismatic Joamal, vol. ii. 
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than the first Greek coins, the answer is this. After the Persian 
subjugation of Asia Minor the Greek coinage of the maritime pro- 
vinces was impressed hy the Persian symbol of the archer drawing his 
bow ; but though the coinage of those states received the royal stamp 
of Persia, it retained its Greek standard weight and value, and did 
not extend itself beyond the provinces of Asia Minor, proving tbiit 
the Persians themselves had no coinage of their own, and only 
adopted that of the conquered states for the use of those states them- 
selves : thus the Persian Daric is evidently a result of the Greek 
coinage, and not a Persian coin, older than those of Greece, as wiia 
once supposed. The Daric question proves only that some of the 
Greeks of Asia Minor, perhaps the Lydians, had a very early gold coin- 
age, which some have supposed even earlier than that of Phidon ; but 
upon grounds that require much additional proof before they are tenable. 
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k lEtSCBl'C'SI/^IL nations, it appears, knew no coins, 
except the patriarchal weighed pieces of metal, ilW 
the Macedonian conquest introduced them ; siuce 
which, as before observed, a most interesting series 
has been discovered, which conveys to us the history of a portion of 
India to within seven centuries of our time ; to which the remaining 
and comparatively recent links will not be difficult to add. 

An interesting point with respect to Jewish money is, that positive 
coins were introduced, in emulation of the neighbouring states, of 
Grecian origin, in the time of the Maccabees, about two centuries e.g., 
which received the name of the ancient " weighed lumps, ^Jiekeh ." 
of these many are to be found in collections, bearing interesting 
inscriptions, such as " Simeon the liberator of Judea," and frequently 
religious symbols, such as sacred vessels, &c., connected with the 
temple, but no " image' of a human or divine form. 

In Italy, at a later period than the first coins of Greece, a coiniige 
seems to have arisen independentiy of the Greeks or their Italian 
colonies, one especially calculated by weight, and not by tale \ and 
it appears to have at first consisted of a large lump of copper adjusted 
to a certain weight, and afterwards impressed with the image of a 
boar, an on, &c. ; from the name of which, '*pecu'' cattle, the PLomjni 
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Lerm pecunia was derived, «iid, of caurse, ultimately our words 
peeuxdaiy, &c. &c. 

Pliny has the following remarks upon the origin of Roman money. 
'* The Boman people had no mosi^ previous to the defeat of 
Pyrrhus." ** The as weighed a pound," and " the king Servius was 
the first to pllaoe a stamp upon the pieces of cop|>er," &e. : he also 
jBentions in the same place, that the largest fortunes possessed hy any 
of the sulgeets of Servius was one hundred acd ten thousand as^ : of 
possessing tiiat asnoimt of wealth he formed the first class. 
'"The first silver money coined,'* continues Pliny, " was under the 
consulate of Q. Ogulnius and C. Fabius, five years aftw the first Punic 

•." The silver denarivs here mentioned, he tells us, had at first a 

with two or four horses, from which they were called " bigati*^ or 
" quadrigati" ** The denarius, called * victoriatus,* was coined after 
the Glodian law, and received its name from the impression of a figure 
of victory which it bore." Sixty-two years later, Pliny proceeds to 
inform us that gold was first coined in Rome. So that it appears 
that the Greeks first coined silver, after which (some say before) 
the Lydians coined gold ; next, the Romans coined copper. Such is 
a glance at the generally received view of the chronology of the coins 
of the ancient world, up to the time of the establishment of the Roman 
empire, whose magnificent series of coins, by far the finest and most 
interesting of antiquity, taking them all in all, brings us to the era 
of the commencement of our own coinage ; at a period when that 
of Rome was in its grandest perfection. 

On the establishment of the Romans in Britain, their coins soon 
superseded those of the natives (to be described hereafter), and cir- 
culated throughout the whole of Romanised Britain, leaving, doubt- 
less, after the retirement of the Roman power, some sort of taste 
for its style, though less than might be expected. Roman art, 
ho^e^er, influenced the style of our coinage a second time through 
the lower empire ; the coins of Constantinople forming probably 
the types of some of those Saxon and Norman coins, by which the 
degenerat,e remains of our former Roman currency was so com- 
pletely superseded, and the basis of our present money laid. There 
is a great similarity, even in style of art, from the 10th to the 12th 
century a.d., between the coins of the lower empire and those of 
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coins of a decidedly Greek character, which were evidently nn 
copies of Grecian models, more particularly of those of Philip ilie 
Second of Macedon. It is conjectured that the great treasure brought 
by the Gauls from their invasion of GveMe and pillage of Del phi » 
consisted principally of the -above-tnentioHed coins of Philip, and 
that getting into general circulation in Gaul as a standard currency, 
it WBB Ifound convemeRt to make other coins «s aearly ts |K>e^ible 
of the same form aad veh^e. From the dose oonndction of the Gaulsi 
and Britons it may naturally be supposed that in their various denUng^ 
li many of these Oi^ek ooias found their way to Britain, whf^re thej 
V were in like mtonsfr imitateii. Jha Bfitifih imiliUiMia, h<npe%-er. 
: are quite distinct from the GanSkli, aaid ne^i^r found ext^ m 
y Britain — a suflBcient proof of thOT natiwe or^ifi(NMu 1, 2, S, 4).* 
j Coins of this type occur in gold, sihrer, and coppor.t Maaj of diem 
are exceedingly rude, and the resemblance %o Aie oiigimk tiaej wert^ 
copied from is scarcely to be traced, czo^ by seeiiig a laige collectioii, 
^ in which all the intermediate gradations of rudeness oocor : thej Are 
ij in some cases, perhaps, copies of the already bad GaulisAi copies. It 
\\ will be observed that they are not somewhat thin aad flat 1ik« tbr 
\ Boman money, but thick and disked, precisely after the Grecian 
manner. The inscriptions, howemer, mxe generally in the Rom&ti 
i| character, from which it would appear that the Gauls and Britons 
^ were in possession of the Roman alphabet previous to their coTiquest 
} by that people. This, which may be termed the Greek perit>d of the 
British coinage, lasted for about one hundred and fifty years ; tJuti 
is, from the Gaulish invasion of Greece in the second centuiy b.c^ 
to about the time of the invasion of Caesar, b.c. 50. 

It is very curious to trace the gradual degradation of the work- 
\ manship of these coins. At first the head becomes gradually more 
^ and more rude ; then the bold laurel-wreath of some of the originals, 
J from being perhaps the most visible part of much- worn coiiia, be- 
. comes the only part distinctly copied. Such copies, v^dth nothiDg 
j5 but the wreath distinct, on being in their turn re-copied, transmit 
ly nothing but the rude semblance of a wreath, as No. 1, which by the 
^ moneyers of Cunobelin may have been interpreted as an ear of 

* No. 4 is a type found in Jersey, and more like the Gaulish copes. 
f See Desoriptive Index. 
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are rude 
coins of tin 
in existence (Nos. II and lii), 
evidently of native workman- 
ship, which are possibly the 
earliest British money of which 
we have any example, and tin 
heing the great ancient staple 
of the island, appears to favour 
the view of the great antiquity 
of these coins, which merit a 
more careful examination than 
they have hitherto received, 
leading, as it might do, to the 
elucidation of tho rude and apparently unintelligiblo figures 
with which they are impressed. The commencement and 
termination of this state of the British coinage are left in 
uncertainty. The earliest written record respecting the money 
Df the Ancient Britons is the well-known passage from Coesar^ in 
which he says, *' They have either brass money or gold money, 
or instead of money, rings adjnsted to a certain weight.''^ The 
t:oins alluded to by Caesar were probably of more recent origin than 
the rude tin money above alluded to, and were most likely those 

* " UtuntuJ ttut ffire iiut aimmio aureo aut annulis ferreis ad certain pondos examinalis 
pro nummo/' For ihe elucidaLlan of tUs disputed passage we are indebtfxl to Mr. 
Hawkinsj iii his ** Bniidi Silver Cuios;' and Transactions of Numismatic Society. It reads 
as {ibQvi: in the earliest MS. he was able to consult, and with slight variation in mtmjofher^j 
not becoming pcnnaDcnily corruptee] till the middle of the 17th century. 
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(toim ottt^t Homans vtlatCns to MviUit 

forty- second yeai 
our era waa mi 
by the almost complete subji 
tion of the southern parts oi 
island, by the emperor Clam 
and from that time, durh;g 
long period of tho Roman 
nation, the coins of that 
empire . became the cm 
money of Britain, and coi] 
nearly all the emperors are 
tinually found in conaidei 
numbers in all parts of 
country. But with the gei 
coinage of the Koman empire this work has nothing tc 
it is only such coins as bear especial relation to this country , 
by their inscriptions or devices, or such as may be sup] 
to have been actually minted in Britain, that I shall attei 
to describe; though to enter rather more largely ypaii the &u 
ject of Roman coins would be very interesting, from the Eoioif 
custom of commemorating their greatest achievements upon thi 
common current money. " If," says Gibbon, " history was lost to q 
medals and inscriptions would alone record the travels of Hadriafli 
In like manner many events connected with Britain are recoidfl 

* In tills short chapter on the coins of the Romans in England, I am ahnmi entii: 
jiidebLed td the beautiful work of Mr. Ackerman, which should be in the haodH of every < 
LDlerefstfd in the subject 
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Oil the coins of Rome, which thus hecome, doubtless, most interest- 
ing relics connected with our early history. 

It is not supposed by antiquaries that Roman mints were estab- 
lished in any part of the island, though such existed in many of the 
principal continental cities, from which most likely the money 
circulated in Britain was derived ; * unless, perhaps, in the case of 
the independent usurpers, Carausius and Allectus, who may, during 
their complete separation from the continent, have actually struck 
their money in Britain. 

It would be impossible in the compass of this work to describe 
all the Roman coins that bear reference to Britain, but a selection in 
their proper succession will afford a very complete general idea of 
the subject. 

l^iE first allusion to Britain on a Roman coin occurs 

in the well-known examples of those of Claudius 

(No. 13), struck in commemoration of the erection 

of the triumphal arch, decreed to him by the senate 

on the conquest of Britain, and minted, it is supposed, in a.d. 46, four 

years after that event. It has the laureated head of the emperor, 

with' the inscription (abbreviated) TI. CLAVD. CAESAR. AUG. 

P. M. TR. P. Villi. IMP. XVK— "Tiberius Claudius Caesar 

Augustus Pontifex Maximus Tribunitia potestate nonum imperator 

decimum sextum ; " the reverse, a triumphal arch surmounted by an 

equestrian statue between trophies. 

The second specimen (No. 14) is one of those on which Britain 
is personated by a female figure, which has served as the model of the 
Britannia on our modem halfpence. It is the reverse of a copper coin 
of Hadrian, whose personal arrival to quell an insurrection in a.d. 
1 21 , is one of the great events of the Roman dominion. The attitude 
of repose given to the figure on the reverse, personating the 
province of Britain, appears to imply that peace had been restored.! 

i • Akerman (Roman British Coins) speaks of these coins as being executed at Rome, the 

I figure of Britannia having no local attribates; Roman artists did not know any: whilst 

I coins struck in provinces had attributes; Parthia, arrows; Africa, trunk of elephant; 

I those of Spain have the rabbit 
P + See Dr. Cordwelljs account, cited by Akerman, Roman British Coins. 
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No. 15 is a noble large brass coin of Commodus. TIio iuBcripti 
stantla M. COMMODVS. ANTONINVS. AVG. PIVS, BRIT., 
anJ reads, "M. Commodus Antoninus Augustus Bnttanicus/ 
Commodus, as we learn from Herodian, was ambitious of the name 
of BriLtanicus, and after some victories over the Caledonians U 
a llomaa general, he assumed that name on his coins, though he nev^r 
personally visited the island. On the reverse of this coin the iiii^trip 
tion stands P. M. TR. P. X. IMP. VII., and reads, " Pomife^ 
Maximus Tribunitia Potestate decimum Imperator septimum,*' and on 
the figure of victory is inscribed VICT. BRIT. ** Victoria Brittanic©/' 

#^iCt space obliges us now to proceed at once to the 
coins of Septimus Severus, who died at York, in a.i> 
211, urging his generals (the ruling passion strong 
in death) to prosecute the war tlieii raging with the 
Caledonians till they were exterminated. No. If3 is a large brass 
coin of this emperor, with a tolerably well executed head, wliich, 
though the last great era of Roman art, that of the Atitoninea, wa^ 
fast waning, still exhibits considerable character and grandeur. The 
reverse shows two winged Victories, attaching a circular buckler ta 
a palm, at the foot of which are captives. Some have supposed the 
two figures to indicate the gain of two diflferent victories^ others that 
of a victory shared by his son. The inscription of the obverse of 
this coin stands SEPT. SEVERVS. PIVS. AVG., and reads. 
"Septimus Severus Pius Augustus;" the reverse has *' Victom 
Brittanicae." The coins of Caracalla are also good specimens of 
art, and one especially interesting as exhibiting narrow shields, 
supposed to represent the **8cutus Angvstus'' of the Britons, 
mentioned by Herodianus. But of greater interest are the almost 
undoubtedly British coins of the usurper Carausius, a bold soldier, 
who in the reign of Maximianus, taking advantage of holding the 
command of the Roman fieet at Boulogne, escaped with it to Britain, 
where he succeeded in ingratiating himself with the people » and 
grasping the sovereignty of the island. He successfully defied tlie 
whole Roman power from a.d. 287 to 293, when he was assassinated 
by his minister, AUectus, who succeeded to the supreme authority 
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ROMAN COINS RBLATINO TO BRITAIN, 

in Britain, which he held for three years, being finally subdued 
by the Roman prsefect Asclepiodotus, who arriving with a con- 
siderable force which had been three years in preparation, encoun- 
tered this second usurper, and defeated his army with great slaugh- 
ter. AUectus himself perished in the conflict. Of the coins of 
Carausius we have many interesting types, of which Mr. Akerman 
has given a great variety in his interesting and instructive work ; 
among others, one from the fine collection of Mr. Thomas, hflviug 
the bust of the emperor with the paludamentum and the inscription 
(abbreviated) " Imperator Carausius Pius Felix Augustus ; '* on the 
reverse, the emperor, bareheaded, joins hands witb a female who 
holds a trident; below are the letters KS. K, the meaning of which 
is uncertain, but the meaning of the figures is more clear — the ff^male 
is imdoubtedly the genius of Britain amicably receiving the new 
emperor, who flatters her (for the first time probably) as " queen of 
the sea," by placing a trident in her hand. Carausius see me also to 
have been the first to perceive the importance of the position of these 
islands, near to the centre of Europe, and yet separated and fortiBed 
by the barrier of the sea. One of his coins (No. 18) has a ship on 
the reverse, others have on the reverse Moneta (Juno), witli iier 
attributes; and a rare gold coin, purchased by the late Mr. Cracherode 
for £150, and bequeathed by him to the British Museum, has under 
the figure of Jupiter the letters M.L., supposed to imply Moneta 
Londiniensis, This coin is of wonderfully fine workmanship, aud 
high relief for the period. The obverse, showing the heatl, at^ ; ' j 
undoubted portrait, is the coin without a No. in the upper comer of , !l 
our Plate IL ,l| 

No. 17 is a coin of his treacherous successor, Allectus. He seeme ^ 
also to have been fully aware of the importance of the insular 
position of Britain, and also of its natural arm — shipping, for he, too, 
has a ship on the reverse of many of his coins. It has also been 
supposed, however, that the ship was merely the favourite Roman 
emblem of the state ; but the former theory ofiera more interest, 
though it is perhaps scarcely tenable ; for a ship forms the arms of 
the city of Paris, and in that instance certainly no allusion to a fleet, 
or the importance of shipping to the place, could be meant ; and 
that, doubtless (though there are other hypotheses), was merely the 
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Roman emblem of the state. There are coins of AUectus, of gold, 
silver, and brass of the small size; the busts of the emperor are, like 
those of Carausius,'^ sharply executed, and have so marked a character 
that they may doubtless be considered portraits. The specimen 
(No. 17) has the bust of the emperor with IMP. C. ALLECTVS 
PIV. FEL. AVG., which reads, "Imperator C. Allectus Pius felicitas 
Augustus." Several varieties of the coins of Allectus exist, of which 
Mr. Akerman has given accurate descriptions. If it is probable- that 
the coins of these usurpers were struck in Britain, it is still more so 
that some of Constantino the Great and his family were ; and as space 
only affords opportunity for one more example of the coins of the 
Romans relating to Britain, it must be one of Gonstantine, the first 
(miscalled) Christian emperor, and the last whose coins bear any 
reference to Britain. The example given is No. 19. The head 
displays, in the helmet and general treatment, much of the influence 
of the interesting but debased Greek art of the newly established 
Eastern empire, from whence it was destined to exert so much influ- 
ence over nearly all the arts of the early middle ages. The reverse of 
this coin exhibits captives in a sitting posture, and between a tabarum 
or banner inscribed VOT X. X. ; beneath are the letters P, LON., 
which have been supposed, on pretty safe grounds, to be " pecunia 
Londiniensis." It is on this account alone, at any rate, that the 
coins of Constantino, his empress Fausta, and his sons Crispus and 
Constantinus the younger, can claim any connexion with the coinage 
of Britain ; and as the coins having those letters are found plentifully 
in this country, and but rarely on the continent, there appears fair 
ground for considering them British : the latest of those of his son 
Constantinus must have been struck previously to a.d. 340, the 
year of his death, and this is therefore the latest period at which 
the Roman and the British coinage can claim to be connected. 
All the coins of Constantine and his family bearing P. Lon. are 
small brass. 

In conclusion, it would appear that the Romans ceased to 
commemorate on their coins their deeds in this island after Geta 



♦ Mr. Akerman enamerates of the coins of Carausius five varieties in gold, fifty in 
silver, and upwards of two hundred and fifty in small brass. 
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Caracalla, and that after those of the family of Constantine no 
Roman coins were struck in or for Britain, though the provincial 
mints in several great cities of the continent remained in activity to 
a much later period. 

The Roman coinage, however, continued doubtless to circulate in 
Britain till the final abandonment of the island, about a.d. 414, and 
for some time afterwards ; and, indeed, its complete disappearance 
at last, leaving no vestige of its relative values, names, or inscriptions, 
and but very little even of some of its designs, appears inexplicable, 
after having formed the sole currency of the island diuing certainly 
four, and perhaps nearly five centurie*; for the Saxon skeattae, and 
the silver pennies that succeeded th«uB, the sole coiu of the island for 
many centuries, ofier scarcely any* remimocenee m form, value^ or 
denomination of the coinage of Rome, which wbs stilT m manf respects 
fine, even in its decadence. The origin of the ni©na?yrtfeat superseded 
it in this country will form the subject of th«^ next chapter. 
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departure of the Ko- j 
man legions about 
A. D. 414, r^ft the inliabibanU I 
of Southern Britain an pasyprej 
to the first bold iuraders. Bot j 
before the Saxon occupation of 1 
the island it maj^ be presumed 
that some sort of coinage, in ' 
imitation of the R4jmaD, to j 
which the people had been ! 
long accustomed, must bave I 
been adopted, and traces of it 
exist in rude pieces of the I 
Roman style, which are very 
e, as they have hitherto been rejected by cabin et3 as bad ] 
specimens, or forgeries of Roman coin. 



fl^K next sort of money we find in use is of a totjillv 
different character, bearing not the eligbtest resem- 
blance to the Roman, with the exception of oth^ ur 1 
two devices, copied perhaps from some of the coin 
of Constantino ; and it appears, therefore, that tbi& money mu^t 
have been brought by the Saxons, with a new set of weights, values, ] 
and denominations. 
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|l^iE coins alluded to are called Skeattas (Latinised 
I scata), a term which Ruding derives from a Saxon 
word, meaning a portion, and supposes that these 
coins were a portion of some merely nominal sum hj 
which large amounts were calculated. They remained partially in 
use prohably long after the general adoption of the Saxon silver 
penny, as they are mentioned in the laws of Athelstan, where it is 
stated that 80,000 skeattsB are equal to £120, which would make them 
in value about one twenty-fifth part less than a penny. 

The skeatta is probably, in form and value, an imitation of some 
Byzantine coin, finding its way, in gradually debasing forms, from 
Constantinople through the east and north of Germsmy.* It is 
thought by some that the Saxons also derived their weight, called 
Colonia (Cologne) weight, from the Greeks of the lower empir^. It 
was only used by them for their money, and afterwards in England 
called Tower weight, in consequence of the principal mint being in 
the tower. Troy weight, so called from being first used in 
France at Troyes, is three-quarters of an ounce more than Tower^ 
weight ; so that in coining, the prince, or other privileged person, 
gained considerably upon every pound weight of metal coined, 
which at last induced frequent re-coinages ; to obtain the discontinu- 
ance of which custom the people agreed to a tax called moneyage. 
Such impositions formed part of what Was in Norman times called 
seignorage, or, the profit of the sovereign. The skeattSB vary from 
12 to 20 grains in their weight, and it is therefore difficult to 
ascertain their current value. The following, and indeed most of 
the skeattsB, are of very debased art, and the production, probably, 
of several distinct invading colonies in different parts of the island, 
and some, perhaps, of foreign importation. The art displayed on 
them became gradually worse after their first appearance ; and one 
case may be mentioned, in which a head, tolerably distinct at first, 



* A work has been published (by Mr. Till), with a view to trace the direct descent of 
the English silver penny from the Roman denarias, through the coins of the lower empire 
and the skeattSB. 
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became graduallj so barbarous as to be mistaken by some for a diir 
tinctly different type — the wolf and twins; the whole connect iiv. 
series may be seen in the collection of the British Museum, eb owing 
the gradual but well-connected links of decadence. Ending and Claik 
have stated that the art exhibited on coins up to the 8th eeatury was 
not better on the continent than in England, but I coidd point out 
several examples of far superior art of a Roman, or rather Homano 
Gallic, character in France during that period. Many skeattoo ar'^ 
without inscription at all, others unintelligible — some without ckrl^ 
tian emblems, others with ; but the following are a few of the mt>st 
striking types, which will serve to give a general idea of the whole : 
— No. 20 has a profile surrounded by a pretty interlaced band ; ilje 
reverse the christian emblems of the dove and cross. No. 21 liaa 
curious but unintelligibly ornamented devices on both sides, No. ^3. 
on the contrary, is a decided copy of a common coin of Constantine. 
showing Romulus and Remus suckled by the wolf: No. 23 has been 
supposed also to represent, more rudely, the same subject, whilst it 
is but the debased head above alluded to ; which, by a still more un 
skilful re-copy, has been transformed, in No. 24, into a bird. No. !25 
has an animal similar to those introduced in the interlacing of Anglo- 
Saxon illuminations in MSS. of the 7th and 8th centuries, and on 
the reverse a figure holding in each hand a cross — a device commun 
on Roman coins.* No. 26 is an interesting specimen, bearing a 
name, and supposed to be one of Ethelbert the First, a king of Kent, 
which would place it in the '6th century, and before the introductiuii 
of Christianity; indeed, it bears no christian emblem; on obg side is 
the debased form of the head above alluded to, which but few of ni}- 
readers would be able to decypher without seeing the whole series. 
Specimens of skeattse are scarce, yet many exist in good collections, 

* Figures in this style are also found on early Danish coins. 
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long series of coins 
'of the heptarchy are 
perhaps the most interesting of 
any monuments of the period, 
remaining to us. From those 
of the kings of Kent, from the 
accession of (i!^ti)(I&ftt a.d. 
568, to the end of the reign of 
ISaHrelr, 823, I have given 
five specimens. The first (No. 
26) is the silver skeatta of 
(Jl^ttelbert the First, previously 
alluded to, which having no 
symhol of the cross in any part, 
is presumed to have been coined before a.d. 606, the period 
of the introduction of Christianity. It has on one side 
ETHILID, surroundf^d with three circles of beading, and on 
the other the del?ased iiead, formerly supposed to be the " bird" 
' or " wolf.*' Only a few impressions of this rare coin are known : 
the British Museum has one. No other well-authenticated Kentish 
coin occurs till after a.d. 735, 3Etf)d&ftt H* A coin of his exists, 
supposed to be a penny — if so, it is the first known silver penny ; 
the inscription h ETHJLBERHT II., but its genuineness has been 
doubted. The next existing Kentish coins are the silver pennies of 
ISatifrti frf>m A,D. 794 to 798, the earliest known, with the excep- 
tion of the previous doubtful coin. No. 28 is one of the 3Eatl&f tt 
pennies : it has the kiug'i^ name and title REX in three lines, and 
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on ihc reverse the monejer*8 name, with an ornament. Its autljeii 
ticity IS undoubted. 

The account of these authentic coins of the heptarchy — that is, 
Auoh as can at once be assigned to the respective princes ivhose e£&gies 
and stii>6rscriptions they bear — brings us at once upon the interestjog ' 
aeries of silver pennies, which formed the only money of the couiitrv 
(with occasional halfpennies) up to the reign of Edward III.* 




&WttK l^ttinifti. 




TS the origin of the word penny, Rudiiig saTs, "it 
is variously spelt, as peneg, peninc, &c.r and som*' 
derive it from the Latin word, pendo, to weijifh ; othen 
consider that pecuniaf is the parent word. It ivas 
intended that a pound, Tower, should make 240 pennies, givin^^ 
M grains each; but this weight was gradually decreased by tlw 
successive princes, 22J grains being deemed full weight, and ^^0 
graiim being about the average weight down to fQentS ISI* Theif 
atan<iard purity seems to have been 1 1 oz. 2 dwts. fine, and 1 1 dwr^. 
nlloy. The name of the moneyer, or mint master, of the district in 
wWivh the piece was coined, was now generally placed on the 
reverse, with some ornament : the name on this penny of #alltrtt, 
is lAENBERHT. 

Ko. 29 is a com of <Suti)rell, from a.d. 794 to 798 ; it has th* 
king's bust, and Cudred Rex CanL, (or Cantisd (Kent); revei-si:. :i 
cross, with a small wedge in each angle, and the moneyer'a mm3f 

* The stycas of Northumberlaad foim an exception ; but they are mostlj eariin- di^ 
\ha period referred to. 

+ Pccunia, as is well known, meant cattle as well as money (see Introdnctton, paRt sj, 
(OkI was frequently used in denoting any possessions whatever ; the Englisli wturtl catUt hta 
thi5 same double meaning, being catties or chatties. Mandcville, the old English trafrLirT, 
in iliffic ribing the Holy Land, says, speaking of the redemption : — ^"For more prcryi 
cHii^lle ne gretter ninsoun ne might be put for us than his blessede body," ic* The tr&^t-'U t 
mi' nt ions that even in his day the Chinese had positively a paper currency — u, sinfpilar pr^:;: 
at liie threat antiquity of their commercial civilization. 



All the coins of (Eutl^Vtti are pennies, and there are four tjpes of 
them, all rare, except those with the head, the style of which has 
evidently been suggested by debased Roman coins. 

No. 30 is a coin of Baldred. This last king of Kent was subdued 
by Egbert, a.d. 828. It has the king's bust rudely done, and 
Baldred Bex Cant. : the reverse in the centre has DRVR. CITS, 
for Dorovemia Civitas (Canterbury), and is the earliest known Saxon 
coin with the place of mintage upon it. There are other types of 
the coins of this king, but all rare. 



itingjs of fS^txtiti. 




iff the South and West Saxons no well authenticated 
coins have been found, but of the kings of Mercia a 

' fine series exists, all silver pennies. No. 31 is a 
coin of (il^alltoalll (a.d. 716), supposed by some 
to be the same as (i!^ti)(lb)alll* No. 32 is a silver penny of 
®ffa (A.D. 757), whose coins are among the most interesting and 
beautiful in the Saxon series ; the heads are much better executed, 
with some attention to variety of relief; and the designs on the 
reverses very elegant and various for the period. It is supposed that 
his reported residence at Rome, in the pontificate of Adrian, possibly 
bringing back Italian artists, may account for this superiority. The 
coin selected as a specimen has the king's bust, and an inscription 
intended to read, Offii Rex Merciorum.* The dififerent moneyers' 
names on his coins amount to above 40. There are also silver pennies, 
but rare, supposed to be of Qt^ntti^tS^'^f ^^® queen of OfFa, having 
Cyiiethryth Regina on the reverses. (No. 33.) They are evidently of 
the same period as those of Ofifa. On the coins of Offa the moneyer's 
name sometimes occupies the obverse, but the king is then transferred 
to the reverse, and never omitted. (KCBterfjt, the son of 0£fa, a.d. 796, 

• The ardst has, by mistake, engraved another, with merely Offa Rex on the obverse. 
The head of Cynethryth (No. 33) will, however, convey some idea of the style of his best 
c^iins, though scarcely a sufficiently favourable one. 
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survived his father only six months ; yet there are pennies \^ itb bia 
name, having the same moneyers' names as those of his father. 

(Soentolt a.d. 796 to 818. The pennies of this kmg present a 
great variety of types, evidently copied from those of Oflk, but 
becoming gradually more and more rude in execution, ffieoltolf/ 
A.D. 819, succeeded, and reigned only a year. There is great diffi- 
culty in separating his coins from those of (SiOllDf» a.d. 874, and 
assigning the proper coins to each, which has formed a delicious field 
for the discussions of numismatists. Of iS^OtnlDUlf, who reigued \ 
from 820 to 824, a few pennies are known, but they are very rare, i 
Of ILullica, from 824 to 825, and WSLlQlat from 825 to 839, the 
coins are very barbarous, and those of Wiglaf extremely rare ; the 
specimen in the Museum was once sold for £12. Those of iS^rt^U I f p 
A.D. 839 to 852, much in the same style, are not so rare ; and thoKtj 
of iSutgrell, A.D. 852 to 874, the last of the Mercian princes, wLli 
reigned two^and- twenty years, are more numerous than any of bis 
predecessors, When driven from his dominions by the Dauee, bo 
escaped to the continent, and retired to Rome, where he died, and 
was interred in St. Mary*s church belonging to the English achuol 
there. The coins of Mercia had gradually declined from the reigti 
of Offa, and Burgred*s are the worst of all. 

The coins of Burgred have generally a small rude head, sur- 
rounded by ** Burgred Rex," and on the reverse the monejer'a 
name, &c., &c. On the expulsion of Burgred, his minister Ciolwf 
seized the reins of government, but held them but for a short time, 
when his expulsion terminated the independence of Mercia. Never- 
theless, he struck coins, which I have alluded to as being confouiaded 
with those of Ceolwlf ; but, with the exception of the name, thej 
resemble much more those of Burgred. 

All these silver pennies are intended to weigh about 22i- grains. 
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Stings of t^t ^ant ^ngUs. 




^CB earliest coins of the East Angles are those of 
liSeonitat about a.d. 750, cotemporary with Offa, 
king of Mercia. His coins were of the form, size, 
and appearance of skeattse, and the king's name is 
sometimes written in Roman and sometimes in Runic characters, 
as on the specimen given: No. 34 reads, Beonna Rex; on the 
reverse is the name of Efe, the moneyer. There is a coin in the 
Museum with the name of Beonna on one side, and that of ^V^tlXttif 
who succeeded him, on the other ; from which it would seem that he 
had previously occupied the throne conjointly with Beonna. The 
history of the East Angles, in the early part of the 9th century, is 
very obscure ; but there appears some ground for considering 
ffitl)fltof art»,* of whom some coins exist, a prince of this district. 
There is also a unique coin of ^tOXt^Vitf a prince of whom no 
record exists, and who is probably one of the unknown kings of the 
East Angles. (J^almtuntr^ a.d. 855 to 870, was murdered by the 
Danes, and afterwards honoured with canonization, and is commonly 
called St. Eadmund. He is generally styled Rex, or Rex A. or 
An., and eighteen of his moneyers' names are known. No. 35 is 
one of his coins, and has the name of Eadmund, with the title Rex, 
and an A in the centre ; and on the reverse, the moneyer*s name, 
and a cross, &c, &c. 

After the death of Eadmund, ®Ut§raitt (a Dane) was placed on 
the throne, who, being converted to Christianity, was baptised by the 
name of (l[Stf)0lJStait, a.d. 878. His name is generally found on his 
coins without title, but sometimes with Re or Rex ; on one coin, 
which is very rare, Rex Ang. (for Anglise) appears on the reverse, 
instead of the moneyer's name, which is the first time the title of 
** King of England " appears on a coin (unless St. Eadmund s Rex A. 
may be also so interpreted) ; for though Egbert, king of the West 



♦ Hawkins' Silver Coins of England, page 84. 
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Saxons, subdued nearly the whole of South Britain between a.d. 800 
and 837, and gave the name of England to his territories, it does not 
appear on his coins. No. 36 is a coin of Ethelstan. 

Only one prince, VSo^Vitf succeeded Ethelstan in East Anglia, 
and there are no coins known of his reign. He was expelled by his 
subjects, and his dominions added to those of Eadward the elder, the 
son of .Alfred the Great. 



iting0 of Kovtltttn^ttlaiOf. 






I 




^^ priDcipal distinctive feature in the Northum- 
brian coins is their metal ; it is commonly termed 
copper, but is in fact a composition, whether accidental 
or intentional is unknown, containing in 1 OQ parts, 
60 to 70 of copper, 20 to 25 of zinc, 5 to 1 1 of silver, with minute 
portions both of gold, lead, and tin. These coins were termed 
stycas, a name supposed to be derived from the Saxon aticce, " a 
minute part," two being equal to one farthing. Smi^iU money inaat 
have been wanted everywhere in times when an ox was sold for thirty 
pennies, and a sheep for one shilling, as was the case in the reign of 
-Ethelstan ; yet it appears that these stycas were confined to Northum- 
berland. They form the great bulk of the early Northumbriau coinage, 
but there were also skeattae of the usual purity of silver, and 
eventually silver pennies of the same weight and purity as the Sitsou 
money of the other parts of the island. One would expect in thia 
remote part of the island to find a greater degree of barbarism in the 
execution of the coins ; but in the earlier portion of the period during 
which coins exist, which extends from a.d. 670 to A.n. 945, some of 
them are quite equal to those of more southern distiicta, with the 
sole exception of the coins of Ofia ; and perhaps we need not be 
surprisedi when we consider the monastic establishments of tlie 
neriod in that part of the island, whose artistic skill was exhibited as 
riy as the 7th century in such wonderful works of ilhimination aa 
l^'^\'^ contained in the magnificent MS. known as ''The Durham 
A series of Northumbrian coins exists, occn[>ying n great 
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portion of the period above named ; but to some of them, from the 
blundering in the writing of the names on the coins, and other 
difficulties, it is not easy to assign a proper place. 

The earliest known coin of this series (No. 07) is a stjca of 
©fiftttj, from A.D. 670 to 685, celebrated for his patronage of the 
church, and religious establishments for disseminating the light of 
truth, which seems to have been symbolized on this remarkable coin, 
which bears a cross surrounded by " Ecgfrid Rex," whilst the reverse 
has a cross from which emanate rays of light surrounded by the 
word "Lux "(light). AlUfrill reigned from a.d. 685 to a.d. 705, 
and there are two coins, one a skeatta of silver, and the other a styca, 
which are supposed to be of his coinage.* 

Of ^atrfiert, from a.d. 737 to 758, there are coins which 
have hitherto been assigned to Ecgberht, king of Kent. 

Of 9lld)retlt '^^'^ ^ '^'^^^ ^^®^® ^ * supposed coin ; and in the 

list of Northumbrian kings the name of iSlftoalll occurs from 779 

lo 788, to whom Mr. Hawkins is induced to attribute three coins of 

different readings, all evidently corrupt and blundered (as is frequently 

[ the case on coins of this period). One is in the collection of Mr. 

Cuff, and reads EIFVAID ; the L's are reversed, but by turning 

them we obtain " Elfvald." The other is in the possession of 

Mr. Brummel, and reads VALDiiELA ; one half of this word has 

the F upside down, and reads backwards : if we read it, first 

correcting the F, we get ALEF, and then taking the other half of 

the word, we get ALEFVALD. This may seem to the uninitiated 

more ingenious than likely, but when the different modes of writing 

Saxon names are taken into consideration, also the ignorance of the 

engravers of the dies, or rather punches, who could not, most likely, 

either read or write,, but copied the characters mechanically; and 

add to this, that in the engraving they must be made backward, as on 

a seal, in order* that the impression may be read forward, — when 

we consider all this, the blunders may be easily accounted for, and 

the ingenious interpretation of Mr. Hawkins be considered a fair one. 

No. 38 represents this last-mentioned coin, a styca. 






♦ The skeatta is in the coDection of Mr. Cuff, the styca in that of Mr. Luxcombe, 
Hawkins Silver Coins. 
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IQ^atllUlf reigned from ad. 794 to 806, but no eoius of 







were found till 1833, when a hoard of (8000) NortUumbriau mim 
was discovered in digging an unusually deep grave in Hexbam churcli 
yard, Durham. They were contained in a bronze vessel, and iver ' 
all stycas, consisting of 2000 of ffiabrell, 2000 of iffittfltClS, 100 uf 
Kelrulpf), 100 Archbishop ©anftaW, 800 Archbishop Viffmiintl, 
a few of JIQeat)IUlf» and about 3000 more which were di^[H r^ 'i 
without examination. It seems probable that they were buried not 
later than 844, as there were no coins of later date, unless tbosp 
unintelligible ones which some have supposed, without muchgnHti^i. 
to be of Aella.* 

^IftoOltl succeeded Heardulf, but we have no coina of bis reigii 
He was succeeded by ^SitiVttif from a.d. 808 to S40, of whom tin: 
stycas are numerous, presenting sixty or seventy nioneyera' Dani« - 
There is also a silver penny, by some attributed to bim ; but Mr. 
Hawkins wishes on several grounds to assign it to some other prince 
of the same name. 

Of &t^tlXt}^f from A.D. 840 to a.d. 848, there are atycas differ- 
ing slightly in the disposition of minor ornaments from those of hi 
predecessors. These principally occur in conjunction with the name 
of the moneyer Leofdegn, who seems to have aimed at a little more 
embellishment than his predecessors and cotemporaries. There is in 
the collection of Mr. Brummel a coin of fine silver of ibis king, in 
all other respects resembling his usual stycas ; but f^ucb pieces, of 
which there are examples of different styles and periods, can only be 
regarded as essays or caprices of some one engaged in the Mint, and 
not as forming part of the general currency. 

Of iEC^tHUlf^ who usurped the throne for a few months only, 
during the reign of iEthelred, there are some coins in existence ^'i 
the usual character. Of ®JS&erC^t^ a.d. 848 to 807, who aueceedeil 
-<Ethelred, there are a few stycas, but very rare. ' 

Of ^$Ua, who reigned about this period, there ai"e no coins, 
unless those unintelligible ones found among the Hexham hoard 
before mentioned should prove to be his. 

iEC^gnaltH landed in Northumbria, a.d. 912, and being success i'ul 
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• Hawkins* Bniiiih Silver Coins. 
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in estabiisliiiig himself, reigned till 944. His coins are very rare, and 
interesting on account of the Roman title rex being abandoned by 
him for the Saxon minunc. No. 39, in the collection of the Dean of 
St. Patnck s, being broken, shows only Beg, the nald being broken 
a way, hut the word cununc is perfect. The reverse shows a trefoil or 
triple knot, perhaps an early symbol of the Trinity ; it is the size and 
form of the Saxon Penny. 

^nlaf (called king of Ireland) next invaded Northumbria in 
937, and though at first defeated, eventually established his power, 
being elected in 942 : he was overthrown and defeated by Edmund 
in 945. His coins are silver pennies, and very rare. No. 40 is 
one of them. It has the Danish raven, the badge of their enchanted 
standard, and on the reverse a small cross, and may perhaps be 
considered one of the earliest examples of an approach to an heraldic 
cognizance. 

Jo 9-^7, fiSriC, the son of Harold of Norway, had been placed by 
Athelatan (grandson of Alfred the Great) as his feudatory king in 
Northumberland, but his authority was not acknowledged till elected 
bj the Northambrians themselves in 949, and in two years after- 
wards be wai> expelled and slain, and is considered the last king of 
Northumbria, Eadred having succeeded in adding that district finally 
to hia domiiiions. The coins of Eric are silver pennies : he is styled 
Eric Res, with sometimes N for Northumbria, and a sword like that 
on the coins of St. Peter. 



^oinis of^ainto. 




fi^vSb seems to be the proper place to speak of 
coins of saints, or rather coins bearing their names, 
which were struck by particular abbots in virtue of 
authority granted for that purpose. Those of St* 
J^rtf V hiive been called Peter pence, and erroneously supposed to 
have been coined for the purpose of paying to Rome the tributes 
which bore that name. The coins bearing the name of St. Peter are 
ail ver penoies, and were coined at York, as the legend on the reverse is 
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always Eboraci (York) more or less abbreviated. The style 
execution of the sword on the obverse being precisely Bimilar to that 
on the coins of Eric, refers these coins at once to that period. Na. 41 
is a specimen. 

Those of Sbt* JBattitI are similar, with the exception of having 
'* Lincoia civit " (citj of Lincoln) on the reverse : they are undoubtedly 
of the same period. 

Those of St. <9f)imun1l (No. 4^) have no pla(>e of mirjttige : thev 
appear at once earlier than Edward the Confessor, and must be placed 
at latest with those of St. Peter and St. Martin, and possibly refer to 
St. Eadmund Rex, of the East Angles, a.d. 865 to 870. 



Coins of I9ignitavie0 of t|e ClurO^. 



H 







fl^iB ^Vt|&i0l^O$0^ Bishops, aud Abbots, had 
authority, soon after the firm establiahment of Cliris^ 
tianity in the island, to strike money and enjoy the 
profits of mintage. But Archbishops alone had the 
privilege of stamping the coins with their portraits and names ; a 
privilege withdrawn by Athelstan in 924. The ecclesiastical coinage 
after this period is only distinguished from the royd by peculiar 
mint marks, and these terminated in the reign of Henry YIII. The 
specimens given in this plate are from the coins of Archbishops 
previous to the edict of Athelstan. The coins of Archbishops of 
Canterbury are pennies.* 

No. 44 is one of ^SLtttbtXtf who held the see of Canterbury from 
763 to 790. It has a flower surrounded by lAENBRHT, ARBP., 
and on the reverse " Offa Rex," from which it would appear that they 
had in some way joint jurisdictions. 

No. 43 is a coin of iStOlnot^i who held the see of Canterbury 
from 830 to 870 ; it haa the front face of the Archbishop, with his 

■ HaitrHEia' British Silver Cmna. 
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name* and on the reverse a cross with " civitas" in the angles ; the 
legend, DOROVERNIA* (Canterbury), 

The coins of the Archbishops of York were stycasf till they 
became by the edict of Athelstan assimilated to the coins of the 
realm j the specimen (No. 46) is one of Stl^t^^^ ^^ Vulphere, who 
held this see from 854 to 892. He is the last whose name occurs 
on coins of the episcopal mint. 

* Th(?rc ^e also coins of Vulfred, SOS to 8S0; Plegmund, 891 to 933; and Ethered, 
67i to S^O* 

■r- There are also stycas of Sanbald^ 796 ; and Vi^mund, 8^1. 
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®!japtrr V. 

€oinn'of tfjr Soit ffTonarci&s of ^nglantt. 
(iftom ifstirn to (SDiunrt tjjt Confessor.) 







lV/y/''fTiF--*i;ti| 



i.;^/o^' 



fii^st sole moDarcBi 
as ©fltert (Ecg- 
1ms been termed, 
lipisiine l^iiig of the Wesi 
SjLXiJiis ill tlie year BOO, and 
giiulQally hubdiiing nearly the* 
ulmle uf South Britain, gave 
the Tiame of England to his 
terrkoiies. But Burgred, king 
of Mereia, reigned as late as 
sTI, ill tlie liine of Alfred the 
< i w Li t . 1 '> the 1 stoD Tvas also 
kii]g of the Ea^t Angles latr 
in tlie i^ign of Alfred — namely, 
Sim ; niji] Krk-, kiu'^ of NtH'duunberland, though tributary ti 
ihc gi^aulsoii of Alfred in 0,>1, might even till then he considei 
'i^ jis holding bcparatt^ jurisdiriion; and it way not till Eadred, 
juioHio^ grsiJKlson of Alfred, who succeeded his brothers .A thel-, 
-I LIU and J^jidmund, that Xortlnnnliria was annexed, and uot 
i^dgar, tbnt the whole kingdom may be said to have been firailH 
united unikr one monarch. But having already q>okcn of the king 
of the liejilarchy se|>;irat<ly, I may henceforth^ for the sake 
convenience of arfangcmcur, tn at of the coins of Egbert, axkd 
fiticcessoj's, as sole monfirchs of I^n^dnnd. 

The coiMSi of Egbert do not []iJ:Ter in general from those of 
kings of the hrptarchy : some liav c the king*s jind'ile with his name, ) 
"' Ecgbeorbt liex/' with a cro.^s; mv\ ihe mon oyer's name on the 
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COINS OF THE SOLE MONARCHS. 

ijtUers have a cross with his name and title, and on the reverse a 
(1 tile rent cross with the mon oyer's name ; some have a monogram sup- 
posed to bo " Boroh. C." (city of Canterbury), and others "Saxo" 
or *' Saxou/' with the king s name and title as legend. No. 46 is that 
with the supposed monogram, '* Dorob. C." on the reverse. 

Cftljtltoa (S37 to 856) succeeded his father a.d. 837 ; but his 
brother, ^Ktliektan, took a part of the territory; namely, Kent, Essex, 
Sussex, and Surrey. On his death they reverted to Ethelwfl; so 
tbat same of his coins exhibit the legend. Rex. Cant. Saxoniorum, 
ajid sometiines Occidentalium Saxoniorum. Canterbury is the only 
tiiii>t named on tho coins of this king. No. 47 is one of his coins : it 
has a head surrounded with ** Edelwfl Rex." and the reverse a double 
cross, with the moneyer*s name. But there are many 
varieties of lib coins in which the small crosses are of a 
diflierent design, Ac. ; some have the monogram of Christ 
in the centre of the reverse. 

S^ttelbalD (B55 to 860). A coin of this king is said to have been 
in existeuce, and No. 48 is from an engraving of it, made under 
doubtful authority. But Dr. Coombe afl&rmed, that the coin really 
wiis once in the collection of Mr. Austin. 

©tflHbfarftt, second son of Ethelwfl (866 to 866). Sixty va- 
rieties of the moneyers' names upon his coins are known. No. 49, 
a coin of this king, has his bust, with the legend " Edelbearht Rex," 
and on the reverse the letters of the money er's name, cgranged in 
the angles of a crosa. 

C&t^eCrelJ (SCfJ to 871) deprived iiEthelbearht's cliildren of their 
inheritance, and ascended the throne himself. His coins are gene- 
rally light, and of impure silver, and somewhat resemble those of 
Burgr^d, king of Mercia.* No. 50 is a specimen. 

^Clfrttl tfte ®reat (87 1 to 90 1) was the younger brother of 
Ji]ihelred, and succeeded him. His portrait is very rudely executed 
on his first coins, and in the same style as those of his predecessors ; 
but others of later date have the portrait in a somewhat improved 
style, and on the reverse a large monogram of "London," occupying 
the whole Ikld, On some the word "Omsnaford," for Oxford, 
occurs, forming, with the king's name, three lines. There is also a 

♦ Hawkins' British Silver Coins. 
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mil coin of his, appearing to be a halfpenny. A ve^^ peoi 
piece is also in existence, weighing 162 grains, instead of about ^0 
gniiiis* ihe average weight of his pennies. It must, however, k 
rather considered in the light of a medal than a coin,* The specimen 
I have given of the coins of -Alfred, No. 51, is that with the im- 
proved portrait and the large monogram of London. 

tttllinarty tfie ©Iftet (901 to 935) succeeded his father, Alfred. 
His coins are very numtrous, exhibiting above eighty varieties of 
moneyers* names ; both pennies and halfpennies of his reigD occur ;t 
the latter, however, seldom weigh more than from T to 9 grains. 
Ilia head appears on his coin in a rude but somewhat Eomaji style, 
and the reverses are very various, some with a building, of too coaree 
execution to be interesting as a record of any period of architecture, 
and others with a large hand expressed by raised outlines. No. 53 
is a reverse of one of his coins, with the hand issuing from a cloud, 
the obverse of which has merely " Eadweard Rex/' and a small cross 
in the centre. No. 53 is one of the reverses, with a building, and 
the moneyer*s name " Kegnald," and *' Eborace, cv/* (city of York); 
the obverse, like the other, has no head, but merely the king's name, 
and a small cross in the centre. These buildings on the reverses are 
\ery much in the style of some that are found on late Ronmu coius, 
particularly those of Constantino, thought to be English, from having 
P. LON. on the reverse, supposed to be " Pecunia Loudiniensis ;" 
and from some specimens of these coins discovered at the time, the 
buildings in question may have been copied. 

<i!^ttfrliStan (925 to 94 1) succeeded his father. He paid con- 
siderable attention to his coinage, determining, araong other regu- 
lations ma<Ie at a grand synod, at which Wulfhelmo^ archbiwliop of 
Canterbiiiy, and all the wise and powerful of the kingdooi were 
assembled, that the whole coinage of the realm should be alike, and 
therefore withdrew from archbishops, or others, the privilege of 
having their portraits or names on the coins which thej minted, and 
al&o established places of coinage at a number of the t>ieu principal 







1. 
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• In the possession of Mr. Garland. 

+ It has been thought that they are one-third of pennies, as such cqin^ are Tnexitfonefl 
tholawfiof Alfred. 
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towns. The ecclesiastical and royal mints have, from this period, 
110 distinctive mark till about Edward the First, when those pri- 
vileged to mint adopted mint marks, such as initial letters or 
badges J by which their coins can be distinguished to the time of 
Heniy VIII. Athelstan, however, did not interfere with the moneyer's 
name^ which still continued on the reverses of the coins, and from 
this period more frequently accompanied by the name of the place 
of mintage, occasionally preceded by the word " Urbs," instead of 
" Civitaa/' He is generally styled Rex, sometimes Rex Saxorum, 
but frequently Rex totius Britannise ; showing that Egbert and his 
descendants have not been styled sole monarchs of all Britain by 
subsequent historians alone, but that it was a title of their own 
assumption : indeed, so great an event was the consolidation of the 
heptarchy considered, that more than one of the British monarchs 
had thoughts of assuming the title of emperor (imperator), but 
ceded to a contrary wish of the Pope. There are on the coins of 
Atlielstan about sixty variations of names of mints, and full one 
hundred of moneyers' names, and the reverses of some have rude 
buildings, like those of his father. Some little confusion occurs 
aa to some coins formerly attributed to Athelstan the (self-styled) 
sole monarch, which Mr. Hawkins is inclined to attribute to Athel- 
stan of the East Angles ; but the specimen No. 54 is an imdoubted 
coin of the grandson of Alfred. It has the head of the king, in 
imitation of the debased Roman style, and on the reverse the 
inoneyer'fc} name and the place of mintage, " London." 

(Ea^tnUlrt (941 to 946). His coins are similar in general cha- 
racter to those of his brother Athelstan, but none have been found 
having buildings on the reverses, like those of his two predecessors. 
His portrait has sometimes a helmet, and sometimes a crown ; in 
the specimen No. 55 it is helmeted. The place of mintage is gene- 
lully omitted on his coins ; some of them have been mistaken for 
those of St. Edmund. 

CSabreTr (946 to 955), another brother of Athelstan. The types 
of liis coin are similar to those of his immediate predecessor. The 
specimen No. 56 has *' Eadred Rex;" and on the reverse the 
moneyer's name. Norwich is the only ascertained place of mintage 
in this reign. 
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(S^aTKtoig (955 to 959). The son of Eadraund succeeded his 
UDcle. The specimen No. 57 has his portrait, with *' Eadwig Rex f 
the reverse, which I have not given, has only the moneyer's name 
and a small cross. No. 57 J is the reverse of another of his coitis, 
with the moneyer's name and a peculiar ornament. The head 
(No. 57) approaches the style of the continental art of the period 
more nearly than any other specimen of the series. 

(Bal(Bat(958to 975) had been elected to, or rather had usurperL 
during his brother's life, a portion of the country, and on his death 
became sole monarch ; the first Saxon king who has a real claim la 
that title. He renewed the edict of -^thelstan respecting the 
uniformity of the coinage, and also enacted, in addition, tlmi 
none should refuse it, rendered necessary by the clipping of tlie 
pennies, which had reduced them to half their value. St. Dunstftn 
refused to celebrate mass on Whitsunday, until three moneyers, who 
had falsified the coin, had undergone their punishment — loss of the 
right hand. The coins of Eadwig present few distinctive charact«i^ . 
from those of his predecessors, and he is styled simply "2^a?," but 
sometimes the letters TO. BI. occur, which may be ** Totius Britaji- 
niae." His coins are numerous; the inoneyer's name frequently 
occurs without the place of mintage. The specimen No. 58 shows 
the king's head with a fillet and crown ; the reverse has the money er's 
name, &c. 

(iflltoeart tfie iffliartSV (975 to 978), son of Edgar, after 
reigning three years, was murdered at the age of 17, by comnaand 
of his step-mother, Elfrida. Notwithstanding his early death and 
short reign, his coins are common, but they appear somewhat ruder 
in execution than those of his father. He is styled " Eex Anglorum/' 
more or less abbreviated : in the specimen No. 59 it is AGL. only. 

iEthelred, the son of Elfrida (978 to 1016). This weak prince 
succeeded to the throne at the early age of ten, and the improvement 
in the coinage must probably be attributed to Dunstan, who, tired 
of the political intrigues which had occupied too much of his earlier 
career, devoted himself in his, declining years to those arts in which 
he is known to have been a great proficient. The coin represented 
in the specimen No. 60 represents the king in a sort of mailed armoui* 
peculiar to the period, and wearing a crowned helmet, partially of 
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mail, but protected by a longitudinal ornamented bar; the whole 
eaflficiently well executed to form an interesting record of the arms 
of the period . The reverse is one of the first examples of the voided 
cross, which, with the addition of the martlet in the angles, formed 
8ub9« fluently the device of the reverse of some of the coins of Edward 
the Confessor, and has been termed his arms. A sceptre also appears 
for the first time on some of the coins of jEthelred, in front of the 
profile, which in subsequent reigns became general. There is much 
controversy respecting some coins bearing this king's name, which 
have a strong resemblance to coins of the early Irish kings, 
and are generally supposed to have been coined by ^thelred in 
Dublin, his father having possessed himself of a large portion of 
Ireland. 

Ctjmun'ii ironjJfte, the son of ^thelred (1016 to 1017), on 
the death of his father, found the kingdom in the greatest confusion 
from the contest going on with the Danes, who, under Sweyn, had 
landed in 1013, and whose son, the youthful Cnut, now disputed the 
kingdom with the successor of ^thelred. It was eventually agreed 
to divide it: but Edmund dying, in 1017, Cnut became sole monarch. 
Of Edmund Ironside no coins have been discovered. 

fltnut U^^l'^ ^ 1035). His coins are very numerous, above 340 
variations of moneyers* names being known, and more places of 
mintage ihirn of the coins of any other reign. His coins resemble, 
in execution, those of ^thelred. The specimen given. No. tJl, is 
supposed to commemorate the peace established with Edmund Iron- 
aide in 1016, having the word "Pacx" (peace) in the angles of a 
voided cross on the reverse. Coins have been found, but they are 
very rare^ where Cnut is described as '*Rex Danorum," but they were 
of course coined in Denmark.* There are coins of his, also, which 
have the name of Dublin on the reverse ; which proves that he also 
held in subjection a portion of Ireland. 

Ji^arolll i. (1035 to 1040). His coins resemble closely those of 
his fatlier and jEthelred. The specimen No. 62 has his portrait in 
a sort of mail armour, with a sceptre, with " Harold Rex ;'' the 
reverse, the voided cross, &c. 
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iQarttacnUt (1040 to 1042) was elected king of England on 
the death of his brother. English and Danish coins (both rare) of this 
king are found, and it is difficult to separate them, as there was a 
place of mintage in Denmark, the name of which cannot be distin- 
guished from London. The specimen No. 63 has on the revei^e a 
cross formed of four ovals, similar to crosses on some of the coins of 
his father. He is merely styled " Rex," without any reference to 
Denmark or England. 

CBlltoart tje dtonUsmOX (1042 to IO66). On the death of 
Harthacnut, who perished from excess of gluttony, thoroughly 
detested for his cruelty by the whole nation, the Saxon line was 
restored ; and the throne reverted to Eadward, the surviving son of 
jElhelreil. His coins ai'e very various ; on some of them the head 
is bearded, possibly as intimating his coming to the throne at 30 late 
a period of life — a somewhat unusual circumstance in those times, 
or possibly from his wearing a beard, in fulfilment of some vow or 
penance connected with his well-known devotional character, which 
gave him the cognomen of Confessor. His pennies vary exceed- 
ingly in size, from half an inch to an inch, but appear to have been 
all of the same nominal value, every intermediate gradation occur 
ring without any regularity. It appears that halfpence and farthings 
were fi^rmed at this time by cutting them into two or four, a^ parcels 
of coin a have been found so cut, which had evidently never been in 
ciixulation, seeming to prove that they were so issued from the 
mint. The specimen No. 64 shows a coin of this king, which, for 
the fir^t time, exhibits a full figure of the sovereign seated on a 
throne, holding the orb and sceptre. It is surrounded with 
EADPRD. KEX ANGLO., for "Eadward Eex Anglomm," the 
Saxon V being used for W in Edward. The reverse shows the 
voided cross with martlets in the angles, called the Confessor's arni^. 
Specimen No. 65 is a silver penny of this king ; the head is bearded, 
with a helmet; and there is a voided cross, and the place of mintage, 
on the reverse. In a communication by Sir H. Ellis to the Numis- 
ma tic Society, a halfpenny also of his reign is mentioned. Edwai'd 
is supposed to have first introduced from Normandy, where he ha(3 
long resided in exile, the oppressive custom of frequent re-coinages, 
each alteration causing a great loss to the nation and great gain 
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the prince ; a practice abundantly abused by some of the first sove- 
reigns after the Norman Conquest. 

l^aroKl IS. (1066). A son of the powerful Earl Godwin, whose 
daughter the late king had married, now usurped the throne. His 
father had married a daughter of Cnut, so that he had some preten- 
sion to the crown through the Danish line, and, overlooking the 
claim of the infant Edgar Atheling, assumed the title of king. His 
reign terminated nine months afterwards in the battle-field of 
Hastings ; but though he reigned only nine months, there are coins 
that may undoubtedly be ascribed to him, as they have been dis- 
covered in parcels which contained no others except those of William 
the Conqueror and Edward the Confessor ; otherwise they might have 
been attributed to Harold I. The specimen No. 66 exhibits the 
profile of the king, with a double-arched crown (like one on some of 
the coins of his predecessors), and a sceptre. I have heard no good 
reason assigned for the word " Pax," on the reverse, the existence of 
which seems rather to invalidate the supposition given for the appear- 
ance of that word on a coin of Cnut. Ruding (who quotes North) 
explains this by the circumstance of its existing on a coin of Edward 
the Confessor, struck, he thinks, in commemoration of a peace, or 
compact made with Earl Godwin (Harold s father), by which that 
family was to succeed to the throne — a word also adopted in rivalry 
by William of Normandy, in token of his own alleged compact with 
Edward, iorhis succession to the throne. It was continued by Rufus, 
probably with the same feeling. The portrait of Harold is represented 
bearded, like that of Edward the Confessor ; imitated, possibly, to 
convey an idea of his being the adopted successor, as beards were not 
worn generally at the period, but merely a moustache on the upper 
lip, which the immediately succeeding Norman coins represent very 
clearly. The coins of Harold close the Anglo-Saxon series. 
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great political 
changes f ol lowi 1 1 ;* 
the Norman conquest mighy^i*^ 
expected greatly to affect the 
coinage in some way — probably 
by the introduction of gold coins, 
as used, though sparingly, by 
continental nations. But suf^h 
was not the case. In Angle- 
Saxon times the gold bezants 
(Byzantiums) of Constantino- 
ple circulated in the cemotn-, 
but no attempt was miide tben 
or now to supplant tbetn by a 
national coin. The only changes now made were those 
affecting imaginary coins^ or rather, denominations for certaiii 
sums, of which no positive coin existed : such as the maj^cuz, 
supposed to be derived from manucusum, coined money. Tho 
mancus, it is supposed, may possibly have been a positive Italian 
coin, of gold, which found its way to Britain after the convei-sion, 
but soon disappearing, left only its name and value, as means of 
defining larger sums than it was convenient to estimate by the small 
silver and brass coin of the land. The mancus expressed a value 
equal to thirty pennies, or six shillings of five pence ; then the value 
of the shilling. 

This shilling — the Saxon scil, or scilling — was equally an imagi- 
nary coin. By this term, the Saxons at one time intended five 
pennies, and at another four. William I. settled the Saxon shilling 
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at four pennies, but also established the Norman shilling at twelve 
pennies^ jet no positive coin of that denomination and value 
rippeared tlM the reign of Henry VII. The term shilling has been 
favoured with manj derivations ; some trace it to the Latin sicilicus, 
which signified a quarter of an ounce ; others to a Saxon word meaning 
a scale, or measure. 

The mark was a Danish term of computation, introduced about 
the time of Alfred ; it was then valued at 100 pennies, but, on the 
coming of the Normnns, when their shilling of twelve pennies was 
iutroduted. tl^e mark was valued at 160 pennies. 

The pound was also what might be termed an imaginary coin, but 
referred principally to weight. The pounds were of gold or silver, 
each meaning the nominal value in money according to the current 
coin that could be made of the pound weight of either metal. 

Theee imaginary coins Ruding calls •* moneys of account," and it 
was posaibly to represent such imaginary sums, when larger than 
easily represented by current coin, that the Chinese invented their 
paper- money., alluded to in the note at page 14. Sterling is another 
term early connected with our coinage, which soon became a name 
by which to diatinguish English money on the continent. Walter 
de Pinchbeck, a monk of St. Edmondbury, in the time of Edward I., 
derives it from Easterling, a name given to persons who periodically 
examined the mint and regulated the coinage— possibly at Easter ; 
so that the term means money true according to the last exami- 
nation ; as, one hundred pennies, or pounds, Easterling, or 
sterling.* 

With this short introduction, we may proceed to examine the 
actual coins of William the Conqueror and his immediate successors, 
which consist entirely of silver pennies ; for, with the Saxon era, 
CO J) per entirely disappears for a long period. 
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* Grimm, in hia ** Dt-ntache Mythologie," has giren as the deriTation of Easter, from 
Bcde ; -who states that April, in which Easter generally falls, was anciently called, by his 
cnmilrj'inen, EAturttionuLt (Easlermonth), from the name of their goddess Eastra, whose 
rn^tivaJ nccurrtd at that pcricid of the year. 
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j^ the conquest and accession of William of Normandy 
(a.d. 1066 to 1087), it might have been expected, as 
I have just suggested, that a great chniigft would tako 
place in the style of the coinage, seeing that the arts 
in general were in a much more forward state, at this period, on the 
continent than in England. But no improvement took place, aiid 
the Saxon types were strictly adhered to, as well as the same ^yeight 
and standard 
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J^xBjSixB is much difficulty in stssigmng the coins 
(all silver pennies) of the first two Williams to their 
respective issuers ; and as there are a great variety 
of types of each, it would he impossible, iu the com- 
pass of this work, to point out all the different characteristics, with 
the reasons for attributing them to the one or the other William. 
Farthings and halfpennies, as under Edward the Confessor, were 
formed by cutting the pennies in two or four. The specimen 
(No. 67) is an undoubted penny of William I. In Pillem Bjbx, the 
William is spelt with the Saxon P instead of W. 

fflSHilUam KufUJJ (1087 to llOO). The specimen (No. 68) 
represents the king in full face, crowned, with PILLEM BEX, as in 
the coins of his predecessor. The number of coiiiB of these kings 
discovered together at Bearworth, in Hampshire, in 1833, exceeded 
12,000 ; so that one or two of their types, which before that time 
were rare, have become amongst the most common of our eai'lj 
coins. 

iftenrj 5* (llOO to 1135). it is on record that this king 
enacted especial regulations with regard to the coinage, but of what 
precise nature numismatists are hot agreed. He, however, abolished 
the oppressive tax called moneyage, alluded to at page 31: and to 
prevent falsification of money, grown excessive, enacted that, in 
addition to the loss of the right hand, the guilty party should suffer 
also loss of sight and further mutilations. It seems pretty clenr. 
however, from the evidence of the coins themselves, that, although 
sumamed Beauclerk from his learning and accompli shments, he 
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did iKJt iuteresL himself greatly in the art bestowed upon his monies, 
for tliey ate, if any tiling, rather more rude than those of his imme- 
diate predecessors. It has been said, that some little disagreement 
exists as to the distinction between the different Henries ; but, as 
connected with the present king, that difficulty can only occur with 
those of his reign, and those of Henry II. and Hemy III. ; and, in 
most instances, this difficulty does not appear very great, for the 
geoeral features of tlie coins of Henry I. place them at once nearest 
to thoae of the two Williams. Another distinction appears to be, 
that the crown ornamented with the fleur-de-lis was not generally 
adopted till the reign of Stephen, and even then not perfectly 
defined ; but in the next reign (Henry II.) it became much better 
developed, and in Henry III. nearly perfect ; whilst on the coins of 
his son it assumed that complete and decisive design, which continued 
on all the silver coins through a long succession of reigns, even to 
Henry VII- If I am right in this conjecture, some coins may be 
removed from Henry I. to Henry II. The specimen given* (No. 69) 
ia ranch like some coins of Rufus; it has a front face, with a 
moustache on the upper lip. Some have the inscription HNRE EX 
I. ; others have the name Henri, and some Henricus, but these latter 
are rare. 

S»trpt)flt (1135 to 1154). It has been said that Stephen, and 
especially some of his barons (who during the civil wars of his 
leigTi a^ssumed the privilege of coining money), debased the coin to 
a very great extent ; but these charges are not borne out by existing 
toing, either a^ahist the king himself or his barons of whose coins 
any specimens e.vist. 

The specimen (No. 70) is one of the most common of his coins; 
it shows tlie flower-de-luced crown before spoken of, has a flag 
iostead of fiL-eptre, and for legend, " Stifne Rex," which is, however, 
very vanously spoilt on different coins. A remarkable coin of his, 
struck at Derby, has " Stephanus Rex." The head is peculiarly 
barbarous ; but on the reverse, the device (called the arms of the 
Confessor) is pretty well executed. Some have the name spelt 
'* Steiue/' Of the money stmck by influential persons, who during 



These remarks will be exemplified by reference to the plate. 
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his reign assumed the privilege of coining moiiej bearing tlieir owu 
effigy, the first specimen (No. 7 1 ) is that of Henry, bishop of Win- 
Chester, the king's brother; it shows the bishop's head crowned, 
and accompanied by a crozier, with the legend ** Henrictia Epc," 
The next (No. 72) is one supposed to be that of Robert of Gloucester, 
the illegitimate son of Henry I, It is the earliest example of an 
English coin with a figure on horseback, which is rather expres- 
sively, though quaintly executed ; it has the legend *' Eobt^rtus. * St. t." 
The reverse, for which I have not room, niuch resembles those on 
the coins of the king : it is curious ou account of the ornament 
between the letters of the legend. The next specimen (No. 73) is 
one of Eustace, the son of Stephen, coined by him at York. It 
represents a figure in a sort of mail arniour, holding a sword, with a 
conical helmet, having the noae- piece. The legend is simply ** Eus- 
tacius." The reverse, which 1 have not giveu, has the place of 
mintage — Eboraci (York), &l\ Another coin of Eustace (No, 74) 
has what has been termed a ** lion passant" to the right, which, if 
it be so, is very interesting, as an extremely early example of a true 
heraldic device on a coin— the earliest English examples being, I 
believe, a J florin of gold of Edward III., which has a helmet, sur- 
mounted by a lion passant, guai'dant, and the subsequent noble of the 
same reign, with the royal arms complete- Another interesting coin 
of this reign (No. 75) is one with two full figures, formerly supposed 
to be Stephen and Hen 17, and struck in commemoration of the 
treaty of peace concluded between them in 1153 ; but Mr. Hawkins 
considers the figures to he Stephen and Matilda his wife, struck 
when she commanded the army by which his liberation was effected. 
These two figures, though rude^ are yet interesting relics of such art 
as was bestowed upon the coinage of the period, I mention art as 
connected with the coinage, becaus« the arts in general, of this 
period, especially architecture, the art of illuminating books, and 
the goldsmith's art, displayed in the chasing of rich reliquaries, 
were all in a flourishing state : and, indeed, the 13th centui'y may be 
considered the finest epoch of the middle ages for gnindeur, and at 
the same time richness and consistency of style, in merely decorative 
art. It seems, extraordinary^ therefore, that the artis^tic efforts of 
such a period should not have been extended to the coinage. 
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ffienrg JI* (U54 to 1189), on ascending the throne after the 
deatii of Stephen, found himself perhaps the most powerful monarch 
of Europe. He had previously inherited from his father, Touraine 
and Anjou ; from his mother, Normandy and Maine. With his 
wife he received the great duchy of Aquitaine, comprising a large 
portion of the south-west of France. So that the extent of his terri- 
tories in Europe, without conquest or aggression, was greater than 
that of any succeeding English monarch, with the exception of the 
Henries V. and VI., during the short and illusory conquest of 
tVance. His first coins were very hadly executed, as appears hy 
those found at Royston, in 1721, and a large parcel (5700) found 
at Teal by, Lincoln, in 1807, which were as fresh as if just issued 
fnjin tiie Mint. In a subsequent coinage he procured a foreign 
artist, Philip Aymary, of Tours, and the execution, though still not 
good, was much better than the first coinage. The head has a full 
face, «Jid the crown presents the fleur-de-lis pattern pretty perfectly 
deiiued. The first coinage has " Henri Rex Angl.," the *' Rex 
Angl . '* variously abbreviated ; the reverse is an ornamental cross, 
with crosses in the angles. The second coinage has the legend 
" Honricus Rex." Specimen No. 76 is one of the first coinage. 
Coins of this peign have been discovered bearing the money ers* 
names Ache til and Lantier, — names which occur in the record 
called the "Chancellor's roll,'* of the 11th Henry II., as moneyers 
at Wilton ; which decides positively these coins to be of this 
reign, and not of Henries I. and III., and proves Ruding and 
Combe to have been right in the appropriation of the coins of those 
reigns, 

MJCftarli 1,(1189 to 1199) and John (1199 to 1216). Richard I., 
during a reign of ten years, only passed four months in England, 
and tlio&3 employed in oppression and extortion ; whilst his rival, 
Philip Augustus of France, whose feme has been unfairly eclipsed 
by the barbaric valour of Richard, was busily employed in reforming 
the coinage of France, which in his reign moved a good two cen- 
turies in advance of that of England. Its long-established gold 
coinage was improved by some fine new pieces, and the style of the 
Bilver improved; while there are no English coins of the reign of 
Richard in existence, and possibly none were struck, though some 
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of his contiuental pieces are known, describing bim as Buke of 
Aquitaine, which bear also his title of King of England. Of the 
disgraceful reign of ^o|tt we have some coins struck in Ireland, but 
no English ones, though records exist proving that coinagea took 
place in his reign. He had, in his father's life, received the title 
of Lord of Ireland, and probably struck coins there under that 
authority. 

K^nrS m* (1316 to 1272). His silver pennies have the king's 
head, with front face, and " Henricus Terci," or III., which fully 
distinguishes them from Henry II. The flower-de-luced crown, too, 
has become more perfect, and only requires to be thrown into per- 
spective, by lowering those at the sides and causing their exterior 
limbs to disappear, to make it, in all respects, like the fully de- 
veloped crown of this style of the next reign. The specimen (No. 77) 
has the king s head, a front face, bearded, with the crown, and also 
exhibits, for the first time, the waving hair which afterwards became 
general. The reverse has a cross botone (that is to say, with double 
limbs, each terminating in a pellet), and the old ornament of the 
three peUets renewed in the angles ; a reverse which, with the excep- 
tion of the cross, being made simple, now became the type of all the 
silver money up to the reign of Henry VII., and did not finally 
disappear till the end of James I., 400 years after its adoption "by 
Henry III. Nearly all the coins of the reigns recently described 
have still the money er's name and place of mintage on the reverse. 
Ending supposes that this prince issued a coinage of halfpennies and 
farthings, which were afterwards recalled. 

Henry III. also issued a gold coinage, called gold pennies, which, 
however, circulated but a short time, of which No. 78 is a specimen- 
It is of very superior style to the silver coins, and represents the 
king sitting on a throne, ornamented with mosaic work. It is, 
however, by no means equal to the gold coins of Philip Augustus 
of France; the masse, the florin, and the royal of that monarch 
being well executed coins of fine gold. 

Ending describes the gold issue of Henry III. as one called 
gold pennies, and weighing two sterlings, and being coined for 
twenty pennies of silver ; but that it afterwards passed for twenty- 
four pennies, or two shillings of twelve pence. He says, this 
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piece, properlj a royal, was the first of the sort coined in Europe ; 
but he must ha've overlooked the coins of France, and especially 
those of Philip Augustus. Whether copied in some degree from 
the coins of France or not, this small attempt at a gold issue 
utterly failed ^ and the coinage relapsed into its miserable series of 
silver pennies. 
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coins of Edward I. 
(a.d. 1273 to 1307) 
exhibit the head of the king, 
designed, for the first time, in 
a style and manner (slightly 
indicated in the previous reign) 
that was to continue without 
alteration for eight successive 
reigns, including the com- 
mencement of Henry VII. ; no 
difference being made in the 
face with any view to the indi- 
vidual likeness of the respective 
sovereigns: it was, in fact, a 
merely conventional king's head. The reverse now adopted, 
with the simple cross, continued, for the same period as the head, 
to be the only device on our silver coins, and remained in use on 
some of them even until the comparatively recent reign of 
James I. 



The consequence of the similarity above alluded to has been to 
cause much difl&culty in assigning the proper coins to kings of the 
same name, especially Edwards I., II., III., as they have no , 
numerals after the name. Numismatists have, nevertheless, sug^l 
gested many ingenious methods of effecting the separation. 
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t^.NK of tbem is afforded by the coins struck at 
Durham by the bishops, whose personal mint marks 
distinguish the coins of each. Bishop Beck's 
(during the last twenty-four years of Edward I. 
and ,the first three of Edward II.) have a small cross moline for 
mint mark ; therefore his early coins, if they can be ascertained, 
are undoubtedly of the reign of Edward I, Bishop Kellow held 
the see from 1313 to IJilG, in the reign of Edward II., and there- 
fore all having his mint mark — a small cross, with one limb bent 
in the form of a crosier— are undoubtedly of the reign of Edward II. 
Bishop Beaumont held the see during the last two years of Edward 
11. and the first three of Edward III., and his coins are marked with 
a lion rampant. 

By comparing the coins of these prelates with other coins of the 
realm, whi*;h were precisely similar, ynth the exception of the mint 
mark, an approximatioD to a proper separation of the coin of these 
three reigns may be arrived at ; and this examination has suggested 
as a general, though not an unvarying rule, that the coins upon 
which the name is expressed by EDW. belong to Edward I. ; that 
those with EDW ART) VS at full belong to Edward III., and all 
intermediate modes to Edward II.* 

1l is generally supposed that Edward I. coined the first groats, or 
fourpenuy pieces ; if so, very few were put into circulation, and the 
b[>ecimen No. 79, if belonging to this reign, was certainly only a 
pattera, and not one of the current pieces, as the only specimens 
known of it vary so considerably in weight (from 80 to 138 grs.) as 
to preuiude the possibility of their having been current coins. It 
has the king's front face, or rather the front face of a king, crowned, 
with the ]jerfect form of the fleur-de-luced crown, or crotm fleurie, 
and the draperies at the neck fastened with a rosette. The whole 
bast is enclosed in a qu-atre /oil compartment, surrounded by the 
legend, ''Edwardus di gra liex. Angl. ;" the reverse has an orna- 
mented cross (fl^iirij with the three pellets in the angles, extending 
to the edge of the coin. Immediately round the pellets are the 
words, " Londonia eivi ; ^' and the exterior legend is, " DNS 
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• See llEiwkins' Silver Coins. 
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HIBNE. DVX. AQVI." (lord of Ireland, and duke of Aquitaine). 
Some authors have ascribed these groats to Edward 1 11., wheu the 
first extensive issue of them took place, and the name at full length 
seems somewhat to justify this yiew ; but the drapery of thti neck, 
while the neck is inTariablj bare on those coins of Edward III., seems 
to favour the first hypothesis. 

The pennies of this reign (No. 80) have the head without the 
quatre foil ornament, and the legend, " Edw. R." or Rax "Angl, 
Dns. Hyb. ; '* the reverse of the specimen has the crass and pellets > 
with " Civitas London ; " some have " Villa," as vQla Berewici 
(Berwick). 

Some of the pennies (No. 81) of this reign show the head in a 
triangle, like the Irish coins of John. Halfpennies and farthings 
are, for the first time, found pretty plentifully. The specimen (No. 85) 
is a farthing, being the same as the penny, with the exception of the 
omission of the circle of beading round the head. Up to this reign 
it is supposed, as before mentioned, that halfpenni^ and farthiiigs 
were formed by cutting the pennies into two or four, oo operation 
performed at the Mint, coins having been found in quantities so cut, 
that had evidently never been circulated. 

(SUtOatll li. (1307 to 1327). The comage remained of the same 
weight and standard as in the previous reign. There is no recomt 
of the coinage of groats, but the penny (No. 83) has the same types 
as those of the preceding reign, and has for legend EDWAH. E. 
ANG. DNS. HYB., and on the reverse, * Civitas London." 



<Kbtoarl Hi- (i327 to 1377.) 




|l^^ silver coinage of this reign are groats aiid half- 
groats, pennies, halfpennies, and faithings. It will 
be seen that the title of King of France is asaumed oti 
groats of this king, and this, with other peculiarities, 
go to prove that the groat previously mentioned mu3t either have 
been an essay or pattern made very early in the reign before the 
assumption of that title, or, which is most probable, that it really 
belongs to the reign of his grandfather. The groat of this reign 
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(No. 84) beginfl to exhibit, pemiiinently, those characters of the 
art of the period which had been first shown in the supposed 
gmat of Edivard I. ; but in this and the succeeding reigns the 
head is enclosed in a compartment framed of a tressure of nine small 
arches instead of four, terminating at their junction in a trefoil exactly 
in the same feeling of ornament as much of the decorative portion 
of the architecture of the time. It is an ornament, however, though 
new to the English coinage, that had previously appeared on that of 
France. The ivords " Dei Gratia" were adopted for the first time 
on English coins in this reign ; first on the gold goin, and afterwards 
on the groats, though it had appeared on the great seal since Wil- 
liam I., ftnd on the coins of France, with more or less variation, since 
the time of Charlemagne, who seems to have adopted '* Christianity" 
m hia watchword. For on the reverse of his coins the words •* Chris- 
tiana religio** appear, and on others he was styled " Karolus Augus- 
tus a Deo corofiatus,'' &c. Some of his successors adopted " Miseri- 
cord ia Dei," Ac. ; but ** Dei Gratia" became general on the French 
coins long before it was introduced in England.* 

The groat (No. 84) ; the legend on the groat of Edward III. 
fitands " Edward. D. G. Rex Angl. z. France. D. Hyb. ;" the title of 
King of France having been assumed in 1389. The reverse of this 
groat of Edward III. has the plain cross extending to the edge of 
the coin, with the three pellets in the angles, and exhibiting, for 
the first time, the motto, ** posui Deum ajutorem meum," slightly 
abbreviated ; in an inner circle is " London civitas." The half-groat 
is the same, with the omission of France in the legend of the ob- 
verse- The coinages of some towns have their mint mark in one 
angle of the cross, instead of the three pellets. 

Pennies. — ^The weight of the silver coinage was first seriously 
reduced in this reign ; first, from the previous general average of 
about 33 or ^^ grff. to 20 J, then to 20, and eventually to 18.t 









* Folkea observes, speaking of the gold coins of Edward III., " Dei Gratia" was now 
used for the fimt diae ; bat there are, as stated, some previous examines in England, as 
wdl sfl the general prenoas use of it on the coins of France. 

f Edward 11, bad previously coined 43 out of the silver before used for 40, 
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The specimen No. 85 has the motto "Edwardua Rex Angii^" and 
the reverse ** Civitas Eboraci " (York) ; the halfpence and farthiugti 
are similar to the pennies, but having the legends shortened for the 
space ; some have only " Edwardus Rex ;" some farthings have only 
«*E. R. Angl. D. H." 



jj^S great feature in the coinage of this reign is 
formed by the noble gold issue, said by English 
writers to be superior to any of the cotemporary 
gold coins of Europe. It may be considered our 
first gold coinage, as the attempt in the reign of Henry HI. 
was too partial to take the first rank from tlie extensive and 
beautiful issue now effected. It was first determined, after much 
deliberation, that three monies of gold were to be made, to 
be current at 6s., 3s., and Is. fid. The first waa to have two 
leopards,* the second a mantle, with the arms of England and 
France, and the small one a helmet, &c. ; being called florins, half 
florins, and quarter florins, a name derived from an early gold coin 
of Florence, which had been copied in several countries in Europe, 
and bequeathed the name of its parent city to many gold coin a of 
other countries, after its original value and devices had disappeared. 
But though Edward had adopted the name, it will be admitted 
that the devices and values were original and national. No, 86 is a 
specimen of a quarter florin. It was found that thia first gold 
coinage was rated too high, and was therefore soon recalled ; conse- 
quently specimens are very rare. 

Another gold coinage was then determined upon (the famous one 
of the Nobles), and the coins then produced were not; named after a 
place of mintage, like some of the gold coins of other nations, but 
it is supposed by an old writer, after the noble metal of which they 
were composed ; or from their superior execution, weight, and 
purity ; being said to be superior to any gold coina of the period in 




'A 



* These leopards were lions, but so termed in continental hcialdiy. See Rudij^g, ^ 
vol. ii. p. 163. 7^ 
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Europe : but this remark can only apply to their weight And purity. 
The pieces were called nohles, half-nobles, and quarter-nobles ; the 
nobles passing as 6s. 8d. It appears smgular that they did not 
derive their name from the ship forming part of their device, when 
not in use on any other European coins. Some imagine that this 
device must, from its singularity, have been adopted in commemora- 
tion of the great naval victory of Midsummer eve (1340), when two 
French admirals and 30,000 men were slain, and 230 of their large 
sliipe taken, with small loss on the part of the English. But the 
ship is the well-known Eoman symbol of ** the State ;" and it seems 
possible that the king at the helm of the State may have been 
intended in tliis striking device— for striking it is, both in design 
and execution, and is the first example of anything like the best 
contemporaneous art being applied to the English coinage. There 
are other conjectures respecting this device too numerous to describe ; 
one, however, as a very ancient one, may be mentioned, though 
evidejitly incorrect. Edward claimed sovereignty of the seas in 
1359, fifteen years subsequent to the issue of these coins, and yet 
the old post sings i'^ — 



Bat king Edward made a siege royall, 
And wonne the town, and in speciall 
The sea was kept, and thereof he was lord ; 
Thus made he nobles coins of record. 



The legend is, "Edward Dei Gra. Rex Anglo., et Franc. D. Hyb.;" 
the reverse a rich cross fleurie,t with lions under crowns in the 
angles ; and tlie legend, *' Ihc autem transiens p. medium iUorum 
iba." (Jesus autem transiens per medium illorum ibat). These 
words I Imd been used as a talisman of preservation in battle, and 
also against thieves ; the latter case, a spell against thieves, says the 



* Rdden, reign of Henry VI. 

+ Copied from the "ecus d'or," or "royal" of hia rival, Philip of Valois, whose 
fsf vcrttl gold t^oinn were finely executed, especially the Florin George, where the figure is 
imirh finLT than even that on the George Noble of Henry VIII., executed nearly two 
hundred y&HTs luler. 

t Luke, rh. iv. ver. 80. 
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Viit^atb II. (1377 to 1399). 

Jk^ silver coins of Richard (groats, half-g 
pennies, halfpence, and farthings) are so precis 
similar to those of his grandfather, Edward III| 
that I only give one specimen. No. 89 : the moti 
is " Kicard. Di. Gra. Rex. Angl. z. Francia." The reverse has i 
same legend as the preceding reign. Hb gold coins are precii 
similar also to those of his predecessor ; so that a half-noble 
form a sufficient sample ; it is No. 00. 




\ 
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JUents iT7. (1899 to I4i3). 

jl^iE' coins of the four Henries, who now sncceedij 
each other, are very difficult to distinguish. The 
princes issued coins of precisely the same ty 
without any numerals after the name, till Hev 
the Vllth, in the eighteenth year of his reign, added the " VII 
in the legend. There is, however, a tolerably secure guide for deb 
mining the pennies of Henry IV. In the early part of his rei^ 
they were of the weight of those of his two predecessors — name 
18 grs. ; but in the thirteenth year of his reign they were redii 
to 15, and the other silver coins in proportion : any penny of 
grs., therefore, of the proper type, is pretty certainly of Henry II 
The groats may also be tested by a proportionate rule. Halfpec 
and farthings were also coined in this reign ; but as their weij 
was never very carefully adjusted, it is difficult to separate tho 
belonging to the first thirteen years of this king. The specimen I 
his heavy money is No. 91 ; the legend is, ** Hemic Di. Gra. 
Angl. D. H." — the reverse as in preceding reign. His gold coins i 
nobles, half-nobles, and quarter-nobles, which do not differ 
those of his predecessors, but may be distinguished from those 
his successors, by the arms of France, seme of fleurs-de-lis, inst 
of being charged with three only, as was afterwards the custo^ 
The specimen No. 92 is a quarter-noble. 
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COINS OF THE KINOS OF ENGLAND. 



Jljenra V. (i il3 to U22), and JQettrg Vi. (U22 to 1461). 

|^i& coins of these reigns, both of gold and 
silver, are tolerably plentiful, but most of them 
must be attributed to the very extensive coinage 
at the beginning of the reign of Henry VI- It 
appears oxtrHordinary that the regent Bedford, whose taste for 
the fine arts is exhibited in the magnificently illuminated books 
executed for hiui, and of which several are in existence and in 
beautiful presentation, should not have attempted, in the plenitude 
of bis vast power, which extended over both England and France, 
some further improvement in the style of the coinage. He did not, 
however, turn hia taste for the arts in that direction, but followed 
exactly the old types. This appears the more extraordinary, as the 
coiuB struck in Fiunce of this reign, after the king's coronation, as 
sovereign of both countries, are quite equal to those of the previous 
and immediately succeeding kings of France ; especially the ''Franc 
d'o)-,'' having the king on horseback, beautifully executed on the 
obverae. The silver pieces, too, struck in France, where the silver 
coinage bad not been latterly much in advance of our own, was 
now much improved; and on the ''grand blanc" two shields 
appeared — the one bearing the arms of France, the other those of 
France and EugUmd ; being nearly a century earlier than the royal 
arms Jippeared on English silver coins. 

The English coins of the two kings above named (Henry V. and 
VI.), are quite indistinguishable, notwithstanding certain very inge- 
nious suggestions for their separation. The only specimen of silver 
T give ia therefore a groat (No. 93). It has a ** V " after " Rex," 
which may cause it to be assigned to Henry V. There were half- 
groats, penniesij halfpennies, and farthings of these two reigns. 
The gold coins are, as before, nobles, half-nobles, and gold farthings 
(or quaiter-nobles). They are scarcely distinguishable from those 
of his predecesBor and successor. The specimen No, 94 is a half- 
noble. Their Anglo-Gallic coins are better ascertained, but they do 
not find ft place here. I have not given an angel, as Henry VI. did 
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not coin angels till during bis short restoration, and they were in 
close imitation of those of Edward IV. 

In this reign (Henry VI.) the restrictions on tlie freedom of 
commerce, with the view of keeping the bullion in the countty, were 
rendered still more stringent; the foreign merchant was compelled 
to reside during his stay with a person appointed, who took notes 
of all his bargains, causing him to outlay all monies received in 
British products, and receiving by way of salary q tax of 2d. in the 
pound upon all bargains so made. 

(i^toarll iV. (1461 to 1483). The coins of this king are 
exactly like those of the several preceding reigns, with the exception. 
in some cases, of some marks or letters on the field or breast. The 
specimen (a groat) No. 95, has a quatre foil on each side of the 
neck, a crescent on the breast, and an annulet preceding, and a rose 
terminating the legend, " Edward Di. Gra. Rex. Angl. z, Fraiic. ;" 
the reverse, which I have not thought it necessary to give, has, as 
in the previous reigns, "Posui," &c. He reduced the weight of 
the penny, after his fourteenth year, to 12 grains. A great variety 
of his coins of different mints exist, but all of one type, only varying 
in mint marks and names of places of mintage. 

On account of several changes that took place, the gold coinage 
of this reign is more interesting than any since Edward III. 



i 









Jl^dB first gold coinage established the nobles to pass 
at 88. 4d. ; by which it will be easily perceived that 
the value of the precious metals was now rapidly 
rising, and that less gold and silver was put into 
coins, the nominal value of which remained the same ; or, as in the 
case of the nobles above-mentioned, the nominal value of the coin 
was increased in accordance with the raised price of the metal. 

In another coinage a better price was given for bullion at the 
Mint, to ensure a supply, for it had become scarce ; and the weak 
king had recourse, about 1455, to the assistance of the alchy mists, 
announcing, with confidence, that he soon should be able to pay 
his debts with gold and silver produced by ** the stone." The ad- 
ditional price offered at the Mint, however, produced gold faster 



5-!5i*«siR;i^;a!g^,?5»9»!i^?«?p&95*f>95*i!5^^ 
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ilitiu '* the stonei" and a new issue of nobles took place^ fifty being 
made out of the pound weight. Shortly afterwards this proportion 
Tvaa changed, and only forty-five were coined out of the pound 
weight; but they were to pass for 10s., and to be called rials, to 
diistinguish them from the old nobles — a name borrowed from the 
French, who had coins called rials (royals), in consequence of their 
h earing the effigy of the king in his royal robes. In the case of the 
English coins, the name was less applicable, as they bore the same 
device, or nearly so, as the old nobles. 



1^^ angels and half angels were new gold coins, so 
I called from having the archangel Michael piercing a 
dragon with a spear. The reverse has a ship, with 
a large cross for the mast ; the letter E on the right 
side, at^il a rose on the left ; against the ship is a shield with the usual 
arms. The specimen is No. 96. The motto on the reverse of the half- 
angel was cruw ave spes unica. This coin was probably intended to 
replace the old noble, superseded by the rial. The nobles and rials 
differ but slightly from the nobles of previous reigns, with the exception 
of having the central portion of the cross fleurie of the reverse replaced 
by a sun, the badge of the king. Still farther encroachments were per- 
petrated in this reign against the liberty of both the foreign and British 
merchant, principally with a view to prevent the exportation of coin. 
Of ^tlb)aTl( V* there are no coins known. 
^ICtjarTl !$$♦ (1483 to 3485). In the two years of his brief 
but energetic reign he contrived to issue a considerable coinage ; but 
his coins are, nevertheless, more or less rare. Their type is pre- 
cisely similar to those of his predecessors, and the proportion of 
1 2 grains to the penny was the standard of weight. The specimen 
(Ko. ft7) is the obverse of a groat, having " Ricard. Di. Gra. Rex. 
Angl. z. Franc." with his crest (the boards head) for the London mint 
mark. The reverse as before, with the motto ** Posui," &c. He issued 
groats, half-groats, pennies, and halfpence : no farthings have yet been 
found. His gold coins are precisely similar to those of Edward ; it is 
therefore unnecessary to give a specimen. Angelets, or half-angels, 
have sometimes the mint mark of a boar's head, like the groat. 
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Co(ns of tf)c Siifflisl^ SoiicrtignB* 
(JFrom l^cnnj FEE- to iWarji.)— ^^enrg FJES. 

(11S5 to 1500.) 



Jl'l JCJ graats, peiiBieg, &c.. 




of tliia 
same as lu 



of the first portion i 

rei^ continued the ' 

previous one, , j 



the 



md liave all till recently been ^ 

confounded with those of Henrj f 

VI. Tlio sagaeioas ingenuity 

of a numismatist,* by leferrmg 

t"i ireful ly to the episcopal mint 

mmka, has at last solved the 

(lilVieulty by discovering on a 

YoT-k penny that of Thomas 

llotherham^ archbishop, who did 

not possess the see of York till 

\i^\\ uhik: IburyX'l. Ji^d in 1 UH. The mark is T. on 

thr one silk' of tin' ncck, and a key on the othen The pen- 

!tii s witli tijiit nvdvk are therefore indnhimhly tiiose of Heory 

VIL Spi^riiikij tis is a gvoaL now in tlie British M us etim, 

ishirli hn.H htiu Unsigned to Iltniv ^^11. The reverse is exactly 

.^innliir lu thu?^i^ of pixvinus reigns; weight forty-eight giains, Now» 

a^ thfi jicniiics of Henry VL were only reduced to twelve grains 

during the xrry short pciiod of his resioraiion, it is very impmbahle 

that all ihe grrints corre^prjiidiii;^ in that weight should belong to 

tliattilmrt peritrii, and thii\ fare Uds coin, from that and other cauises^ 

Ijjls Iwi'U Uh^igut d li> ilcnry \'l f. ^^^pccimen 09 is one of the York 

pinnit's wUU (In; nnnt inavl; t>f Thomtis PiOtherham, T. on one 
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OODfa OF THE ENGLISH SOVEREIGNS. 



side uf the oeck, and some ornament (it is said a fleur-de-lis) on the 
other. 

In the second style of coinage of this reign, the design of the 
crown is changed from the open crown of fleur-de-lis, of his own 
previous coins, and of those of so many of his predecessors, to an 
arched crown, sometimes called an imperial crovra. It has also 
been stated that there is some attempt at a portrait in the full face ; 
hut this I am not able to discover. This coinage is of course easily 
distinguished from those of the previous reigns. The specimen 
(100) ia a graat of this coinage; it shows the usual motto, but the 
tressure is enriched with small roses in the angles or spandrils. 
The reverse is precisely as before. ^ 



i 



IV' 
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jy other groats of this period vary in the number 
and richness of the tressures which surround the 
head, and also in the style of the crown, though 
always arched. The reverses still continued to be 
of the old type. 

Specimen 101 is a penny, having the arched crown; in the 
motto France is omitted. The reverses also still continued the 
old type, or nearly &o. Folkes mentions a piece of this period 
(at Cambridge), which appears to have been a trial for a twenty- 
penny piece. 



P^fiB eighteenth year of his reign (1503) was marked 
by an entirely new coinage, in which the silver coins 
for the first time received some attention as to their 
artistic execution; a positive portrait profile being 
attempted, and in fact very fairly executed. The shield with the 
rtjyal arms was now first adopted for the reverse ; and in short, the 
model J of which the types of the coinage of our own times have been 
hat a modification, was now first adopted. 
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jffJiSb was the most florid and decorative period of 
mediaeval art; the English veraiott of (so termed) 
Gothic art, had attained its high est degree of com- 
plication and somewhat over-loaded richness in tbe 
king 8 celebrated chapel at Westminster — as in France^ somewhat 
earlier, it had taken a similar direction, but towards a still more 
overwrought character, combined however with greater boldneas, 
which has earned for it, in architecture, the title of Goihique fiam- 
hoy ant. Other arts besides that of architecture were rapidly assuuung, 
if I may use the term, an intensely decorative character, especially 
those of the goldsmith, and the book decorator or illuminator, 
which latter art now reached its zenith ; and we must not overlook 
the intricate monuments of iron- work of the celebrated blacksmitli 
of Antwerp. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that a change at last took pl^e in 
the style of the coinage, but rather that it did not take place before ; 
and that when it did it was not more in the rich, highly wrought 
style of the general art of the period. 

We know by the great seals of the respective mouarchs, at all 
events since Edward III., that there were artists at command who 
could design and execute intricate models suited to coina ; auch m 
the sovereign in regal robes, sitting beneath a rich canopy, aurroundefl 
by the emblems of state ;* and on the continent such devices had 
long been placed upon coins. It was not till this reign that 
in England anything like the rich device of the great seala was 
transferred to our coins. But a similar design now iirst appeared on 
the new large gold coin of this reign called the sovereign. 



fl^ iS most remarkable feature in the new silver 
coinage was the shilling, now firat coined about the 
18th year of this reign ; and which thus, at last, 
"had a local habitation" as well as ''name;" ft)r 

* The seal of Edward III. forms the centre of some of the capita] IcUcra in thia t^aLumc, 
one of which is at the head of the following chapter. 
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befurt\ ns has heen stated, the term shilling had been one of ** money 
of account/' and not that of a real coin. 
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\ff groats, half-groats, and pennies (but no halfpennies 
or farthings), there was also an issue on this new 
coinage. No. 102 is a specimen of the shilling, having 
^^Henric. VII.* Di. Gra. Rex. Angl. Z. Fr.," and is 
the tirst lustance of numerals following the name since Henry III., 
whose coins are a nearly solitary instance of its occurrence in the 
earlier periods. Sometimes this coinage has Sept. instead of YII. 
No, 103 is a half-groat, exactly resembling the groat and shillings, 
except in the absence of the numerals or " Sept." after the name. 

No. 104 is a penny, having the king seated on a throne, as on the 
gold double rials or sovereigns, with simply ** Henric. Di. Gra. Rex.'* 

The reverse has the arms, &c. The pennies that appear with 
tliis device are of the ecclesiastical mints ; it is a Durham penny, 
having the initials of Dunelmensis Sherwood, the bishop, and the 
upper limb of the cross turned into a crozier on the reverse. 

It will be seen that the name of the place of mintage was omitted 
in the third class of coins of this reign, in the inner circle of the 
reverse of the shilling, groats, and half-groats, but continued as the 
legend on the reverse of the smaller pieces. 

The gi'eat feature of the gold coins of this reign is, that Henry VII. 
first coined the double rial (or royal). Twenty-two and a half such 
pieces to be coined out of the pound weight tower. 






^ 




kIh this piece the king is represented in the royal robes 
as on the rials of France, and it thus might receive the 
name more legitimately than those of Edward IV.; 
* but to distinguish it from the previous rial, it was 
determined to call it a ** sovereign,** a term which disappeared after 
a few reigns, not to be again adopted till the great new coinage of 
1817. The title on the obverse is, " Henricus Dei Gracia rex Anglie 
et Frande, Dns Ibar.** Specimen No. 105. 

* lu this instance it is sqptim, and not VII. 
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^Ts the reverse of this piece the last trace of the ol4 
cross fleurie of the nobles of Edward III. disappeared, 
and a tressure of ten arches encloses the heraldic 
rose, in the centre of which is placed a shield with 
the arms. (Specimen 106.) There are other varieties of this 
reverse, some having the shield surmounted by a crown, in whicli 
case the rose occupies the whole field, to the exclusion of the 
tressures; in another case, the rose, though larger than in our 
specimen, is somewhat less than the last mentioned, and dii!eront]y 
arranged. Specimen 107 is the reverse of a half-sovereign, peculiar 
from having only the arms of France. The obverse has the king in 
a ship with two flags, one bearing the letter H, and the other die 
English dragon. Specimen 108 shows the obverse and reverse of a 
half-angel, differing little from those of Edward IV. 

The avarice of the king caused much light money to be 'made, and 
many pieces also got clipped, so that there were great compkints. 
This business was rectified in a rather summary manner, for it was 
therefore enacted that no person should refuse the king's coin, if 
good gold and silver, on account of thinness, on pain of imprisoumeut 
or death. By the year 1509 he had through this mode of working 
the coinage, and by imposing extravagant fines and other extortion, 
collected greater riches than had ever before been possessed by an 
English king. The last of the stringent commercial regulations 
referring to the bullion was passed in this reign, which referred to 
the " royal exchangers;" persons through whose hands all Li Us of 
exchange were compelled to pass for adjustment. 




mnvVtVUM. (1509 to 1547.) 



silver coinage of this reign may be divided 

into five classes ; the first exactly resembles the thii-J 

coinage of his father, even the head being the same ; 

the numerals alone were altered from VII. to VIII. 

The farthings of this coinage are very rare. 
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The secosd coinage has a likeness of the king in profile, ^viiich 
may easily be distinguished, as he appears both younger and fatter 
than bis father, the reverse remaining the same. The half-groats are 
similar, but those of York have Wolsey's initials, and the cardinal *s 
hat on the reverse. The pennies have the king on the throne, with 
the motto '' Roaa sine spina." The halfpennies have still the old 
cross and pellets, and the farthings, like those of his first coinage, 
]iave the portcullis, which for the first time appears on the coins in 
this reign. There are other varieties of the coinage of this epoch, 
but more rare. 



s 0/ the third coinage of this reign the weight of the 
penny was reduced to 10 grains, and other silver 
coins in proportion, and a great increase of alloy 
(S oz. in 12) was used; but the execution of this 
coinage was bold and striking ; it consisted of shillings, pence, and 
halfpence, groats, and half-groats ; on these coins the king has a 
front or three quarter face, an excellent likeness, especially on the 
shillings, or testoons as they were named ; the reverse of which was 
a large rose and a crown, a very handsome device ; the old motto 
'' Posui/' &c., being still preserved. The groats and smaller pieces 
have the old reverses, the halfpennies still preserving the ancient 
type of the cross and pellets. 



jl^iB types continued the same on the fourth coinage 
^ but an infamous degree of debasement took place ;* 
the pennies being of the same weight (10 grains), 
but the alloy increased to the amouij^f half alloy to 
The fifth coinage, in the following year, was still more 
debased, and the motto on the groats was changed to '* redde cuique 
quod BQum eat ;' which was, however, not meant satirically. 

{ • The&e base coins having Ihe full face of Uie king, soon began to show the inferior 

meiul at the end of the nose, the most prominent part ; and hence the sobriquet, " Old 




baif silver. 
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reigns ; the motto on the reverse is ** per cruce tua salva jios, X. Hi 
reds,*' more or less abbreviated. 

109 is a gold crown, differing from the half-crown next described. 

115 is one of the gold half-crowns with rose and crown with 
H. R. in the field, and the legend Henric. 8. Dei. Gra., &c., on iiie 
obverse ; and on the reverse ** nUUans rosa Hne spina,'' 

In this reign the pound troy superseded the pound tower in the 
Mint, and the standard of gold was settled, which has ever siiici^ 
been termed crown gold. It was in the latter years of this reigii 
more debased, but the standard, which has since been called cro\^ii 
gold, was 22 carats fine, to 2 carats alloy. The excessive debase- 
ment of the silver coin in this reign was the first blow struck 
against the oppressive regulations passed in previous reigns, with n 
view to prevent the export of coin ; for it caused foreigners to prefer 
merchandize or bills of exchange, which thus at once rendered the 
whole oppressive machinery useless, except the office of royal 
exchanger ; against whose interference the elder Gresham* pleade<i 
so wisely and so boldly, that the stern and obstinate Tudor listened 
and refrained, and the office became nearly a dead letter. 






V 
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(JRltoart Vi- (1547 to 1553.) 

"^itSi prince was little more than nine years of 
age when he ascended the throne, but in iht 
journal which he kept, in his own writing, arnl 
which is still preserved in the British Museurrn 
he makes several entries respecting the coinage, which sbiuv 
that he had been taught to appreciate the subject. It was detf r. 
mined that the base state in which Henry VIII. had left the 
coinage should be remedied, but an honest way of going about it 
does not appear to have occurred either to the youthful king or bin 
ministers. The first silver coinage he issued was of the same low 
standard as the last of the previous reign ; viz., 4 oz. of silver to 
8 oz. of alloy, and the penny was only of 10 grains. 



* Father of the builder of the Royal Exchange. 
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k"jr this issue there were also testoons, groats, half-groats, 
peames, hal^ennies, and farthings ; but groats, 
balf-groats, and pennies, only are known. They have 
a well- executed profile of the king, and the reverse 
has the arms traversed by a cross ; the motto as before. The penny 
hae the legend ''E. D. G. rosa sine spina" variously abbreviated. 
Ill the third year of die reign there was an attempt to improve the 
coinage by issuing shillings of 5 to 6 oz. alloy. They have the 
king s profile^ crowned, not very different from the previous groats, 
but in the legend have the Roman numerals VI. instead of the 
Arabic 6, as in the groats, and the reverse has, for the first time, an 
oval shield without a cross, decorated in a style of ornament which 
then began to supersede the (so called) Gothic feeling, a further 
modification of which has since been termed " Elizabethan ;" the 
motto was "Timor Domini fons vite;"* MDXLIV. round the head, 
and the name and titles on the reverse ; but some had the name 
and titles round the head, and " Inimicos ejus induam confusione," 
(Psalm cxxxii. verse 19.) The date being now introduced for the 
first time on an English coin. 

Tills issue seems rather to have added to the confusion. Testoons 
were cried down to iiinepence, other coins in proportion, robbing 
the public to the amount of one-fourth of the original value of the 
silver coinage ; aubsequently the shillings were cried down to six- 
pence, and eventually, in the reign of Elizabeth, these base shillings 
were marked with a particular mint mark (a portcullis in some 
cases), and ordered to pass for fourpence-hal^enny ; so that, in the 
end, a public fraud of three-fourths of the amount of the base 
coinage was effected. This direct swindling of a people is rather 
alarming to contemplate even at a distance, but is happily rendered 
impossible in our own more fortunate times. 

The confiision in the value of the precious metals, at this time, 
appeEira to have been extreme, silver being rated at 12s. the ounce, 
aiLd gold at only GOs., so that gold was only rated as five times 
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♦ From Proverbs xiv. verse 37. 
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appeared on the shillings and threepenny pieces, namely, a nearly 
full face of the king, in parliament robes, with the collar of the 
Garter, and the numerals VI. on the field, to denote its value — the 
shillings having XII., and the threepences III.; being the first time 
the value of the coins was so marked : and, on the reverse. Hie arms, 
with the cross and the motto, ** Posui/* &c. 

The London pennies of baser silver, coined at this time, bad the 
king on a throne, with *'E. D. G. Rosa sineSp.:" and, on the 
reverse, the arms, with " Civitas London." The York pennies had 
a simple rose, with " Bosa," &c. The reverse like the London ones, 
but with " Civitas Eboraci." 

The whole of the coins had various mint marks ^tbe tun, the 
rose, a swan, &c. 

No. 120 is the obverse of a York penny. 



^ 




the gold coinage of this reign it may be said, that 
our gold had never been so much debased- It y?ViS 
remarkable, however, in the later issues, for its im- 
provement in execution, and the complete disappear- 
ance of the Gothic feeling of art. The earlier issue of double 
sovereigns, sovereigns, and angels, closely resembled tbe sovereigns 
and angels of the previous reign ; too closely to render an example 
necessary, yet distinguished easily by the name, &c. lu the subse- 
quent coinages, of which the specimens given are examples, the 
gold coins assumed a new, and, artistically considered , superior 
character, if not quite so picturesque. 

Different standards of gold continued to be used after the reform 
of the coinage : for instance, a pound weight of gold, of US carats 
fine to 1 carat alloy, was coined into twenty-four sovereigns of SO 
shillings, equal to 36 sovereigns of 20 shillings each ; ^vhile a pound 
weight of gold, of 22 carats fine to 2 carats alloy, v?^s coined mto 
33 sovereigns of 20 shillings each. 

Specimen 121 is a treble sovereign. It has the king enthroned 
(the Gothic character having quite disappeared), with tbe usual 
name and title : the reverse has the arms, supported by a lion and 
a dragon standing on a scrolled ornament, in the new style, with tbf^ 
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lettei-s E, R., the motto being still the old one of Edward III. — 
" Jesus aiitem," &c. 

Specimen No. 122 is a half-sovereign of a still later coinage, of 
the pattern of which sovereigns, half-sovereigns, five-shilling pieces, 
auil two-sMlling-and-sixpenny pieces were coined; the sovereign 
onlj differing in having supporters like the previous sovereigns, and 
the other pieces having arms, with E. R. on either side, as in the 
half-sovereign given as a specimen. The mottos on the sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns are ** Jesus autem," &c. ; on the crown, " Scu- 
tum fidei proteget eum ;" and on the half-crown the same, abbre- 
Yiated- The three-quarter figure of the king, in embossed armour, 
on these pieces, is very elegant, and rather in the Italian style of art 
of this period, a feeling which is confined to this reign, and does not 
re-appear. It is still more finely shown on the six-angel piece. 

No. 13B is a crown, having the king's bust in armour, and bare- 
lieaded, on the obverse : and on the reverse, the crowned rose, as 
shown. The half-crown of this type had the rose, without stalk. 
There are also sovereigns, half-sovereigns, crowns, and half-crowns, 
with the same bust, but having the oval shield (like the shillings) on 
the reverse. There is also another series, like the last mentioned, 
but with the head crowned. 

No. 1?34 is a six-angel piece of beautiful workmanship ; the figure 
of the angel is quite in the high Italian school, and might almost be 
termed Ikffaelesque. The reverse, instead of an old ship or galley 
of the time of Edward III., accurately copied on some gold pieces up 
to this period, vdth a man whose scale reduces the ship to about the 
dimensions of a slipper-bath, has a fine ship of the sixteenth century, 
the grand original type of our three-deckers of the present day. 
It has a shield, with the royal arms, on the side, behind which is a 
figure approaching to a proper proportion, and other figures are seen 
in the rigging, giving due effect to the dimensions of the vessel. 
This is, perhaps, the finest piece in the annals of English coinage, 
prior to the reform and introduction of the mill and screw under 
the government of Cromwell ; it is, however, only a pattern, and as 
com was never issued. 

im^ifliS (1553 to 1558), on her accession, declared her intention 
of restoring the old standard in the. silver coinage, namely, 11 oz. 
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2 dwt. fine to 18 dwt. alloy ; but, instead of that, the new coinage 
fell 1 dwt. lower that the last coinages of Edward VI. On her fijrat 
coins she is represented in profile, and crowned, and styled " Maria 
D. G. Ang. Fra. Z. Hib. Regi. ;'* and the motto of the reverse i& 
frequently ** Veritas temporis filia" — (" Truth is the daughter of 
Time"), suggested, it is supposed, by the Romish priesthood, in 
allusion to the restoration of the Roman Catholic faith, after itn 
suppression during two reigns. On her first coins, subsequent ta 
her marriage with Philip of Spain, the queen's head appears 
crowned as before, with the legend " Philip Z. Maria D. G. Rex et 
Regina." Soon afterwards, however, a coinage was issued, partly, 
no doubt, from the treasure brought over by Philip, and sent with bq 
much ostentation to the Tower, on which the bust of Philip appears 
feeing her own : to which Butler alludes in the lines — j 

" Still amorous, fond, and billing, ,* 

Like Philip and Mary upon a shilling.*' > ^x 

The legend on these coins stood " Philip et Maria D. G. Ang. Ft. 
Neap. Pr. Hisp.," and on the reverse, the old motto, " Posm," 
&c., was changed to the plural, as, " Posuiwtw Deum, adjutorem 
nostrum.'' 

There is another pattern shilling having the king's head on one 
side, and the queen's on-the other, with " PhilippuS Dei G. R. An^^. 
Fr. Neap. Pr. Hisp.,*' on one side, and "Maria," with the satoc 
titles, on the other ; this coin hfis the date 1554, and the earliest of 
the above described have the same date ; others are dated 1557. 

After Philip became King of Spain, by the abdication of his 
father, the titles of Princes of Spain became inconsistent, and all 
allusion to foreign dominion was omitted, the legend standing 
" Philip et Maria D. G. Rex et Regina Ang." 

The motto of the reverse remained the same, and the Spanish 
arms were impaled on the right side, and the English on the left. 

Specimen No. 125 is a groat previous to her marriage. 

Specimen No. 126 is the shilling, on which the head of theque€>i 
occupies one side, and that of the king the other. 

Specimen 127 is a shilling, with the busts facing each other 
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COINS OF THE ENGLISH SOVEREIGNS. 

There were also coined pennies of strongly alloyed silver, some with 
the queen's profile, some with the rose; both having the motto, 
" Rosa sine spina," on the obverse, and the place of mintage on the 
reverse. 

The gold of this reign did not follow out the improvement of 
style commenced by her predecessor. There were issued sovereigns, 
to be current at 30 shillings ; half-sovereigns, to be called the royal 
of gold, for 15 shillings; the angel, to be current at 10 shillings; 
the hnlfroyal, at 5 shillings : it is singular that no traces of Philip 
" appt^ar on the gold coins, except in the inscriptions. 

The sovereign (Specimen 128) is a return to the precise style of 
art nf those of Henry VII. and VIII. The rial of gold, or half- 
sovcreiga (No. 129), has the old ship, with the figure holding the 
sliield and sword, transformed to a female, and the reverse like similar 
coins of Edward IV. ; while the angels have precisely the old type, 
rather more coarsely done. Specimen 130 is an angelet, or half- 
angel. It was, probably, with a strong Roman Catholic feeling, of 
reducing all things to the state and form they occupied previous to 
the Reformation, that this retrograde movement in the art, applied 
to the coinage, took place. 




3^SS reign and that of Elizabeth left legislative 
interference with the import and export of coin in a 
sort of transition state, most of the acts remaining 
in force, but inactive ; and yet the prejudices of the 
commercial interest of the country were, from sheer habit, favourable 
to their retention. It may save trouble to mention, at once, that in 
the reign of James I. the last part of this machinery, that of the 
office of royal exchanger, was swept away, the Burleighs having 
held it as a sinecure ; for public opinion had changed, and its mis- 
chievous as well as troublesome tendency became evident to all. 
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complete restoration 
of the integrity of 
the currency is justly ascribed 
to Elizabeth, although she only 
gave the finishing hand to wbnt 
had been already commenctd 
by her brother. She not only 
ascertained the amount of silver 
in the base money, and caused 
it to be stamped and pass for 
its true value, (a course whicli 
involved loss to the nation and 
gain to the government,, which 
received back as 2Jd. that which 
it had issued as l:id., for which, perhaps, we do not owe 
much gratitude), but she likewise produced a coinage 
scrupuloualy corresponding in weight and purity to its 
nominal value — with the exception, of course, of a deduc- 
tion for that rate of profit or seignorage which had always been 
considered the fair privilege of the sovereign. It would appear^ 
however, from the discovery of letters, &c. &c. in the State-paper 
Office,* that we are chiefly indebted for the originating and 
carrying out of this great measure to a London merchant — the 
same illustrious Gresham to whom the city owes its Royal ExcHange 
and other useful institutions. It would appear that some diflScultics 

♦ Discovered by Mr. Burgon. 
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occurred h3 to the mode of refiDing the base metal of which the existing 
silver coinage was composed, and Gresham, during his residence in 
Antwerp, effected arrangements with a great firm in that city for 
refining the whole for the remuneration of J oz. per pound of silver, 
for all the silver refined, and also the whole of the copper contained 
in iL The following is an extract from one of his letters, introducing 
one of the Flemish merchants to Sir Thomas Parry, treasurer of the 
Queen's household : — " Albeit the enterprise is of great importance, 
and the sooner jjt is put in hand the more honour and proffyt it woUe 
Vic to the Queue's Majestie and the realme ; for, doughtless, this 
will rayae the exchange to xxv. viiid. at the least." 

Thus it would appear that the great cause of the very effectual 
reform of the coinage, was the growing wants of our rapidly extend- 
ing commerce, represented and advocated by the acute genius of 
Gresham. But no mention is of course made of him, on the medal 
struck in honour of the queen, to commemorate the event. Of the 
final return to good money, however, she should at least have shared 
the honours with her brother, Edward VI., by whom the good work 
was at last fairly begun, Elizabeth only putting the completing hand 
to it. But she saw, no doubt, the eventual* popularity tliat would 
accrue to her from connexion with such a measure, and therefore 
made herself as conspicuous in it as possible, even going to the Tower 
and coining pieces of fine money with her own hand, which she 
graciously distributed to those immediately around her. 

Vi 

^K coinage of her first three years consisted of ' 1^! 
shillings, groats, half-groats, and pennies, which were 
of the same fineness as the last of the preceding 
reign. But inconvenience being felt for want of 
sniall money, she soon after issued a coinage of sixpences, three- 
pences, three-halfpences, and three-farthings, of the full old English 
standard of 11 oz. 2 dwts. fine silver, to 18 dwts. alloy. 



• It waa aupopular at the time, and no wonder, from the mode of canying it into 
execution, by compeUing every man to give up for 2Jd. the shilling for which he had 
gtveti 12d. 
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ENGLISH COINS. 

of gold and silver so produced, by the melting certain small quantitiea 
of the same against equal weights taken from the respective trial 
pieces of gold and silver that are deposited and kept in the exchequer 
for that use. This is called the trial of the pix ; the report made by 
the jury upon that trial is called the verdict of the pix for the time. 
But to return to the milled money : — Folkes says, ** The maker of 
this milled money is reported to have been one Philip Mastrelle, a 
Frenchman, who eventually, however, fell into the practice of 
coining counterfeit money, and was convicted, and executed at 
Tyburn, on the 27th of January, 1569." But Mr. Hawkins does 
not place any reliance upon this statement, and asserts that the 
name of the introducer of this process is unknown, and the whole 
history of its employment involved in obscurity. The principal 
feature in the new method was the power of ornamenting tbe edges 
of the corns ;" but the whole appearance of the money sa produced 
was more workmanlike. Most of the milled coins in this reign may 
be distinguished by a star of five points at the end of tbo Icgeud. 
Some patterns of half-crowns exist of the coinage between 1561 
and 1575, but none were issued till 1601 and 1602, which are very 
handsome coins, and the first lai^e silver that had been coined 
since the death of Edward VI. There are also shillings, sixpences, 
half-groats, pennies, and half-pennies of this coinage. It was in 1 GO 1 
that silver coin was again reduced in weight, and, as Folkes tells 
us, the same standard of value was then adopted which has been ever 
since retained. 



^jW some of the coins of Elizabeth are found stamped 
the arms of Zealand ; others have H for Holland ; 
both which are supposed to have been so stamped for 
subsidies taken to the Low Countries by Leicester. 

• 

The East India merchants were also allowed to coin what have 
been called crowns, half-crowns, and shillings, for circulation in their 
foreign dealings, but which were, in fact, struck to accord TVith tlie 
weight of the Spanish piastre ; the half, the quarter, and the half- 
quarter of the same. These coins have been called the portculii 
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monej, from a large portcullis occupying the whole of the reverse. 
They are handsome pieces, but do not come under the head of 
English coins of the realm. 

The silver coins of Elizabeth, of which I have given specimens, 
are the following : — 

Specimen 131, one of the first or hammered shillings, having 
the profile young-looking, and crowned, with Elizab. D. G. Ang. Fr. 
et Hib. Eegi, and on the reverse the arms traversed by the cross, 
with the old motto, " Posui," &c. ; the oval shield of Edward VI., 
without the cross, not appearing on any of the coins of this reign. 

Specimen 1 32 is one of the three-halfpenny pieces, with the rose 
behind the head, having " E. G. D. rosa sine spina ;" the reverse, 
with amis like her other coins, has also the date (for the first time on 
small pieces), and civitas, London. The threepence is exactly the 
same, but the sixpence has the queen's titles round the head. 

Specimen 133, the three-farthing piece. 

Specimen 134, the penny of her first year (with the date). 

Specimen 135 is a halfpenny. 

Specimen 136 is one of the miUed shillings, with the broad cross. 

Specimen 137 is a five-shilling piece. 

It will appear extraordinary that, notwithstanding the restoration 
of the English coinage, base money was still coined for Ireland ; as 
though unfairness and oppression towards that unfortunate country 
had really formed part of a positive system with the English govern- 
ment. 



'/ 
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jB^iSf gold coins of this reign do not vary much from 

those of Mary. There was the double rial with the 

queen on the throne, and the rose reverse, with the 

arms in the centre. The rial with the queen in the 

ship^ and the reverse still like the old noble. 

There were two standards of gold : one called the old standard, 
aSj^ carats fine to half a carat alloy, one pound weight of which 
was to be coined into 24 sovereigns of 30s. (equal to 36 of 20s.) 
Another standard of 22 carats fine, to two carats of alloy (crown 
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gold), of which the poiinil weight was to be coined into only ^ 
sovereigns of 20s. Afterwards, about 10s. more was made from the 
pound of each standard. 



^WS angels, half-angels, and quarter-angels, were 
similar to those of Maiy and her predecessors, but 
rather better executed than those of Mary. The 
only new artistic feature of the gold coinage of this 
reign being sovereigns, half-sovereigns, quarter-sovereigns, half- 
quarter-sovereigns, of a new type. 

Our specimen 138 is a half-sovereign of the new type. The 
profile of the queen crowned, with Elizabeth, D. G. F. Aiigra. et 
Ilib. regina ; the reverse having the royal arms surmounted with a 
crown, which has the arch indented in the centre, like the modem 
crown, with E. R. on either side, and the motto, "scutum fidei 
proteget earn." There are several varieties of this type ; some 
having the line and beading within the legend, others with differect 
forms of the crown, and some having an ermined robe. 

Specimen 1 39 is the rial with the device of the old nobles — the 
ship, &c. — the reverse being that of Edward IV. with the sun 
superseding the cross in the centre. It is* the handsomest coin of 
this type that had yet appeared. 

Specimen 140 is a half-crown, or half-quarter sovereign, of 
precisely the same pattern as the half-sovereign (138). 

During this reign there was coined, of silver, including the base 
silver of Ireland, £4,718,579 2s. 8id.; of gold, £440,552 8*. 9id. 




Samej; i. (leoa to 1625). 

first silver coins issued by this king, soon after 
his accession, were crowns, half-crowns, shillings, 
half-shillings, pieces of two pennies, pennies, and 
halfpennies. 
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\JS the crowns and half-crowns is a figure of the 
king on horseback, in a similar style to those of 
Edward VI. ; the titles read, " Jacobus D. G. Ang. 
Sco. Fran, et Hib. Rex." 

On the reverse are the arms on a garnished shield, but in the 
usual form (and not oval, like some of Edward and Mary), having 
ihe motto, " exurgat Deus dissipentur inimici." 

The arms of Scotland, and also Ireland, were, for the first time, 
quartered with those of England and France. The shillings and 
eixpenccs had the king's bust in profile, crowned, in 6UTnour, the 
legend as on the crowns, and having respectively XII. and VI. 
behind the head, to denote the value. The twopenny pieces and 
pennies were the same, with the exception that they had the motto, 
" Rosa sine spina," and the numerals II. and I. respectively; the 
reverse having the arms without motto. The halfpennies were like 
tliose of Elizabeth, with a cross on one side, and a portcullis on the 
other. Shillings and sixpences, 9 oz. fine, were now coined for 
Ireland. 

On the second coinage the words Mag. Brit, instead of Ang. Sco. 
were used, and on the reverses a new and appropriate motto, allusive 
to the union of the crowns, was used — " Que Deus conjunxit nemo 
separet.'* The shillings were the same as the half-crowns and 
crowns, with the exception of having the king's bust only, instead 
of the figure on horseback. The twopenny pieces had a rose on one 
side, and a thistle on the other, crowned with "I. D. G. rosa sine 
spina '* on one side, and '* tueatur unita Deus." The pennies had 
tl^e rose and thistle uncrowned, with the same legends ; and the 
halfpennies the simple rose and thistle without mottoes. These 
several pieces now continued to be minted without alteration till the 
end of the reign. There are no dates on the coins of this reign, 
except ou sixpences, a caprice in their favour difficult to explain ; 
Imt t)ie succession of mint marks is so complete, that every issue is 
easily distinguished by connoisseurs. Up to June 20, 1605, the 
ileur-de-Iis is the mint mark; up to July 10, 1606, another mark; 
till June 30, 1607, the escallop shell, and so on, through almost 
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every remaining year of the reign, a different mark ; such as the J 
bunch of grapes, the tower, the ton, the half-moon, &c. 

Silver was exceedingly scarce during a part of the reign, and the' 
issue of a light coinage was seriously contemplated, but the scheme ^ 
was happily abandoned. A good deal of silver was refined from the 
lead mines of Wales, and coins made from this silver always bore 
the Welsh feathers to denote the origin of the metal. 
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^is the suggestions of James, many good regulatiosu| 
were made to prevent clipping and other modes of. 
debasing the coinage, and the charges of mintage wem 
reduced, in order to tempt merchants and others Uf, 
bring bullion more readily to be coined. 

Specimen 141 is a half-crovm with the new motto, ** Que Deu8» 
&c. ; the reverse, being one of those coined from the Welsh silv< 
with the feathers. 

No. 142 is a sixpence of 1622; No. 143 shows both sides of m 
twopenny piece ; No. 144 the rose side of a penny ; and No. 148-1 
the thistle side of a halfpenny. 




/^(B firrt BOrt COm0 of James I. were thej 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns, having the king 
armour holding the orb and sceptre. The rover 
having the arms of England and France with Sc 
land and Ireland quartered, and the motto, *' Exui^at,*' &c. 
After the coining of the units — coins of similar value — ^these pie 
were sometimes called sceptre units ; the late sovereigns of 
above type had the more appropriate motto, " Faciam eos in gent 
unam." The double-crown of 10s. is like the half-sovereign, 
has on the reverse, " Henricus rosas Regna Jacobus." The Brit 
crovm of 5s. was similar. The thistle crovm of 4s. has the rose ( 
England on one side, and the thistle of Scotland on the other, 
crowned, the titles round the rose, with " tueatur unita Deus'* rou 
the thistle. There was also a 2s. 6d. piece, with the king's he 
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aud " J. D. rosa sine spina," and on the reverse the arms, and the 
same motto as the last : also a crown and half-crown similar, but 
with " tueatur," &c. 



i) 




jl^K pieces coined in Scotland only differed by the 
arms of Scotland occupying the first place. In the 
pieces without arms there was no distinction, except 
the mint mark. In small silver pieces the thistie 
appears without the rose. 

The pound weight of gold, 23^ carats fine, and J carat alloy, was 
next coined into 27 rose rials at 30 shillings each, or 54 spur rials 
at 15 shillings each ; or it was made into 81 angels at 10 shillings 
each. The spur rial has the king standing between the fore and 
mizeu masts of a ship, in armour, crowned, and holding a sword, and 
on his left arm a large shield, with his arms, &c. &c. ; the reverse is 
the device of the old noble of Edward III., with the exception of the 
blazing Siun substituted for part of the cross by Edward IV., and 
which now passed as a spur royal, from the resemblance of the rays to 
the rawela of a spur. 

The rose rial of 30 shillings was similar to those of the preceding 
reigns, except that the king appears in the regular parliamentary 
rolMJS. The motto on the reverse of the rose rial and spur rial is 
■'* A, Dno, factum est istud et est mirabile." The angels of this issue 
were very nearly of the old device. English gold coins being above 
the standard of value of those of the continent, their value was raised 
by proclamation as follows : — sovereign, 20 to 22 shillings ; double 
crown, 10 to 11 shillings, and so on in proportion. At the same 
time regulations were made as to the rates at which foreign gold and 
silver, in coin and in the ingot, should be purchased. It was next 
arranged that the pound weight of gold of the old standard of 23^ 
carats fine, should now be coined into £44. 

It being found that the irregular sums at which the gold coins 
were now rated was extremely convenient, a new gold coinage was 
determined on. These coins were to be of the highest standard, now 
termed angel gold. First, a thirty shilling piece, having the king in 
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his parliament robes (still called a rial), the figure finely executed in 
a new style, but the mottos the same ; the reverse of the old rose riaJ^ 
however, being abandoned for the royal arms. Second, a fifteen shilling 
piece of new device, having a lion holding a shield, with the numerals 
XV., and the titles ; and on the reverse the old device of the noble, 
with the sun of Edward IV., with "A Dno.," &c. Third, a ten shilling 
piece, or angel, with the old devices of the angel and ship greatly 
improved, and having the royal arms on the sail, and another 
pattern having the ship scooped out to receive a large shield with 
the arms. Of crown gold new units were made, having the kiji^'s 
head laureated in the Roman style — for the first time on modern 
English coins, and for the reverse, the royal arms, crowned, and the 
mottos as on the first-mentioned units. These pieces were soon 
called " laurels." There was a 10 shilling .and a 5 shilling of the 
same pattern. Standard, or angel gold, wras now coined into £44 10a., 
and crown gold into £41. 

Specimen 146 is the first, or sceptred unit, of 20 shillings. 

Specimen 147 is the rial of 30 shillings after the rose reverse was 
abandoned ; and with the figure of the king in the new style, — a verj 
fine coin. v 

Specimen 148 is the thistle crown of 4 shillings. 

Specimen 149 is the laureated unit. 

Specimen 150 is the 15 shilling piece, with the sceptred lion 
device. 

Specimen 151 is the reverse of the improved angel, with the 
arms on the sail. 

The first gold coinage of James was of the same standard as those 
of the last of Elizabeth — namely, the pound weight of gold of ^^ 
carats fine, and 2 alloy, to make 33 sovereigns and a half at SO 
shillings each. Next, the pound weight of the same gold was coined 
into 37 units at 20 shillings each, and a thistle crown of 4 shilliugg, 
because the English gold coins had long been of more value than 
those of other nations, and had been exported for melting — from the 
true proportion of the relative values of gold and silver not having 
been properly imderstood in England. 
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©tarter i. (1625 to 1649). 




A coinage was soon issued in this reign of the same purity and 
weight as those of the last ; namely, 7f grains to the silver penny, 
which had been eight grains in the beginning of Elizabeth, but was 
redujoed to the above weight late in her reign. It is remarkable 
that duruig the gradual waste of his resources in the civil wars, no 
debasement in the coinage took place ; the very rudest of the coins 
of ObEtrles, which are termed siege pieces, being of the proper purity 
and weight. 

f^B first silver coins of this reign were of the same 
value and denomination as those of James. Crowns, 
half-crowns, shillings, half-shillings, twopennies, pen- 
nies, and halfpennies; the four large pieces had 
'* Carol us D. G.Mag. Brit. Fra. et Hib. Rex." round a well-executed 
bu3t of the king, and the reverse the royal arms, as in the last reign, 
but with the motto, " Cristo, auspice, regno," Pennies and half- 
pennieg were like those of James, except that they had the rose on 
both sides, with " C D. G. Rosa sine spina '* on the obverse, and 
''Ju3. Throuum firmat*'* on the revei:se. But these pennies, &c. 
were soon followed by others having the king's bust, and the numerals 
II. and I. J and on the reverse the oval shield, with "justitia 
Throuum firmat '* for motto. The oval shield, somewhat orna- 
mented, waa soon after adopted for the larger pieces also, with 
sometimes C. R. on either side. The shillings and sixpences 
represent the king in the dress of the day, and three changes of 
fashion may be traced in them. He is first seen in the stiff ruff, 
much like that of the reigns of Elizabeth and James, then in a 
hmber or falling one, and, lastly, in a simple falling collar, edged 
with lace, as we see him in most of his portraits by Vandyke. On 
some of the pieces of his early coinages he appears in his 
parliamentaiy robes, but eventually both these styles disappeared, 
and he was constantly represented in armour, but with the falling 
lace collar. The crowns and half-crowns have the king constantly 

* Justitia thronum firmat (Justice strengthens a throne). 
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on horseback, in armour. But the whole coinage of the reign is 
extremely irregular, both in design and execution, and an immense 
number of trifling variations occur — far too numerous to allude to 
in detail within the limits of this volume. 

None of the pieces coined in the Tower were dated, but the mint 
marks afford sure indications of the dates. To January 16^5 they 
are marked with the trefoil, to January 1626 with the fleur-de-Hs, 
and so on. This refers especially to the London coinage ; but in 
this reign there were extensive coinages of silver in various parts of 
the kingdom even before the troubles. Those of the York mint 
are very beautifully executed, and have a lion passant guardant for 
mint mark, also the word " Ebor" (York). It is supposed the York 
mint was established when Strafford was president of the north, 
and some were probably coined when the king was at York, during 
his magnificent progress to Scotland. There was also established 
a permanent mint in his thirteenth year at Aberystwith, for refining 
and coining the silver produced from the Welsh lead mines. The 
coins of this mint may be known by the Welsh feathers. Several 
coins of this reign appear to have been produced by the mill and 
screw, imder the direction, it is supposed, of Nicholas Briot, who 
had been chief engraver of the French monies. His coins may be 
known by having the letter B upon them, but their superioritT 
consists chiefly in their mechanical execution, for the engravings of 
other artists of the time are more spirited. Mr. Le Blanc, author 
of the " Traits historique des monoyes de France" says, speaking of 
Briot's residence in England, ** On ne manqua pas se servir de ses 
machines, et de faire par son moyen les plus belles monnoyes du 
monde." He afterwards returned to France, where certain regu- 
lations were altered which had caused him to leave in disgust. His 
return probably prevented the permanent establishment of the mill 
and screw in England at that time. He, however, prepared many 
patterns, which never came into circulation, and these are mucii 
prized in cabinets from their rarity. 

In the year 1642, when the king was at Nottingham, just aboiit 
the breaking out of the civil war, he received as a loan from the 
Universities nearly all their plate, which was to be repaid at so much 
per oz. for the white silver, and so much extra for the gilt silv« 
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Some of tliia ^vas paid out in its original form to be sold for the 
pay of the troops ; and so much of it as was coined, says Mr. 
Folkes^ -was minted probably at York. The king soon after removed 
to Shrewsbury, where the master of the Welsh mint, Mr. Bushell, 
was ordered to join the king, and money was coined there, but with 
what panic uliir mark is unknown — probably the Welsh feathers. 
Little, however, was done ; for Clarendon says, " it was indeed more 
for reputation than use, as in the absence of sufficient workmen and 
instruments, they could not coin a thousand pounds a- week." 

After the defeat of Edgehill, the king removed the mint of p 
Aberystwith to Oxford, to coin there, in the New Inn Hall, imder 
the direction of Mr. Bushell and Sir William Parkhurst, all the 
remaioiag plate of the colleges. In this mint there appears to have 
been coined a large quantity of money, both of gold and silver, and 
as it was still considered the Welsh mint, although removed, the 
Welsh mark of the feathers was still continued. The money now 
coined at Oxford did not differ materially in design from that 
previously coined ; there are, however, several varieties of types, 
and n great variety of degrees of excellence in the execution : some 
being of very mean workmanship, and others very excellent. 



^\B silver twenty shilling and ten shilling pieces (;! 
are peculiar to this mint, and to this period, for 
no other such pieces occur in the annals of the 
English coinage. The best executed of these twenty 
shilling pieces is a very noble coin, having the king on horseback, 
crowned, and in armour, the horse trampling upon armies and 
trophies, suiTounded by the usual titles ; the reverse has the motto, 
'' Exurgai Deus," &c., with " Relig. prot. leg. ang. liber, par.," dated 
1644 i alluding to his declaration at the breaking out of the war, 
that he would protect " the protestant religion, the laws and liberties 
of his s}ibject^^ and the privileges of parliament." There is also a 
very beautiiul crown of this mint with a view of the city, and the 
word " Oxon" above it, seen beneath the horse. The smaller pieces 
had the king's head as previously, but the reverses were like those 
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of the great twenty-shilling piece described above. Some of the 
half-shillings and groats have an open book as mint mark. 
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f^1t% coining down of the plate of the college!^; 
caused the barbarous destruction of many rare aud 
interesting relics of the highest antiquity ; but such 
are the inevitable consequences of civil war, for in 
1644 the Commons house of parliament, with equal recklessness, 
ordered all the king*s plate in the Tower to be melted do^n axtd 
coined, notwithstanding a remonstrance from the Lords, alleging 
that the curious workmanship of the ancient plate was worth more 
than the metal. 

♦ N many occasions during the most disastrous for- 
tunes of the king in the latter psul of the civil war, 
his partizans were under the necessity of striking 
money in a rude manner, by coining down their oivii 
plate for the relief of their men. By which course as many mag- 
nificent family monuments perished, as national ones had done by 
the sacrifices at Oxford and at the Tower. The first of this sort of 
money, since called siege pieces, was coined at Dublin ; it consisted 
merely of weighed pieces of plate simply stamped with numerals, to 
denote their current value. Some had also a C. R. under a crown. 

In 1645, when Carlisle was defended by Sir Thomas Glemham 
for the king, he coined down plate into shillings, &c., with the king^s 
head very rudely done. 

Some of these siege pieces are stamped with a castle, and numerals 
to denote the value ; for instance, those struck during the siege of 
the castle of Scarborough. Others have a very ruinous castle, with 
" Carolus fortuna resurgam." 

During the defence of Pontefract Castle, the coin stamped there 
had the motto " Dum spiro spero." This place was still defendeil 
by Colonel John Morris seven weeks after the execution of the 
king ; and after that event this staunch royalist struck the coins he 
issued in the name of Charles II. The shillings so struck were of 
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aji ocljigonal shape, with ** Carlos secundus, 1648," round the 
figure of the cnstle, and the reverse had "post mortem patris 
pro Blio," 



yff these irregular coins, or siege pieces, there is a 
^reat variety both of gold and silver. Some have 
doubted the authenticity of this money, on account 
of the silence of cotemporary documents. But of 
the pieces of Pontefract, Sir H. Ellis has recently discovered 
the cotemporary notice required. It is contained in a newspaper 
of the time, — " The Kingdom's faithful and Impartiall Scout," 
February 5, 1548 ; in which some of the square Pontefract shillings, 
found on a i-oyalist prisoner by the republicans, are described 
as being stamped on one side with a castle, and the letters P. C, 
and on the other with a crown, having C. R. on each side of 
it : a perfectly correct description, with the exception of mistaking 
the C for 0, which does, in fact, in some specimens appear nearly 
round. 

In this reign were coined also pieces for circulation in New 
England by Lord Baltimore, who was privileged to strike money 
with his own portrait. 

The specimen 152 is one of the early half-crowns of this reign, 
showing the horse cloth«i in rich heavy housings, similar to that 
shown on the crowns of Edward VI, and James I., which were 
afterwards abandoned for a merely decorative saddle-cloth on the 
Eater coins of Charles. The motto has the king's titles, as previously 
stated ; the reverse has the old shield, &c., with the motto, ** Christo 
auspice regno," 

Specimen 153 is one of the early shillings. Specimen 164 a 
reverse of a sixpence after the adoption of the oval shield. Specimen 
155 15 a reverse of a half-crown, dated 1645, the arms enclosed in 
the garter, and supported by the lion and imicom, and has doubtless 
formed the model of some of our recent half-crowns. 

Specimen 156 is a threepenny piece of this coinage, having the 
bust and oval shield, the motto of the reverse being ** Christo 
auspice regno/* 
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Specimen 157 is a rose halfpenny of the Welsh mmt, ^ith tue 
feathers for the reverse. 

The early twopenny pieces bad the crowned roses preTioualj 
meutioned. 

Specimea 162 is on Oxford 20 shilling silver piece, showing the 
hoTBe without the housings in which he is clothed on the earlier 
pieces ; 163, the Oxford crown, with a view of the city; lfl4, liie 
Oxford shilling, showing the king in Hnnour, and mottoa as pre- 
viously described; 105, an Oxford p*^nnyj Ititi, a siege piece of 
Newark, having " Obs. Newark, ItUft/'on the reverse, which is not 
shown ; 107, a siege piece of Pontefract, with tlio castle and OES. 
P. C, 1643 ; and on the reverse, " dum spixo spero," 



.ff this reign the gold coinage ia not various. The 
fine old sovereigns, or rials, with the ting enthroned, 
as also the nobles, were finally ahandoued after the 
beginning of the reign : but a small coinage of angels 
was issued, similar to those of James I, with the arms on the sail. 

The principal coins in the early part of the reign were — the unit, 
or broad piece (twenty ahOlings), with its half and (quarter ; first 
with the old shield gamiahed, and aubsequtntly with the oval sliield ; 
some having on the reverse the motto, " floreut Concordia Begna ;' ^ 
others, ^' cut tores sui deus protegit ;'' the largest of these pieces bad 
XX. behind the head, the next X., and the smallest V. to indicate 
their value. 

The gold pieces struck at Oxford were three pounds, pounds, and 
ten shilling pieces, having a head of the king very meanly executed, 
holding the olive branch as well as the sword ; and havmg on tlie 
reverse the motto, " exurgat/' &c,, and " Relig. pro." ^^c. 

The large piece of three pounds had the numerals III. on the 
reverse, the lesser pieces XX* and X. respectively, l^ehind the head- 
The 10 shilling pieces are without the olive branch ojid sword of the 
larger ones. 

No 160 is a quarter unit with the oval shield ; and No, 161 a 
quarter unit with the old shields I have not space to give speci- 
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tnejis of the Oxford pieces with the olive branch, which are, as stated 
above, very poor in execution. 

The specimen 158 is the first gold unit with the oval shield ; 159 
is a reverse of one of the twenty-shilling Oxford pieces, of the 
pattern called the exurgat money. 

New proclamations were again issued in this reign against private 
farthing tokens of copper or lead, but no good remedy was applied to 
the inconvenience which called them into existence, though the 
privOege of making authorized farthings was granted to the Duchess 
of Eiohmond and others, for seventeen years. The farthings made 
under these patents were below their intrinsic value, causing endless 
di:^oontoat and disturbance. 
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with the energetic 
Cromwell as its directing ge- 
nius, proceeded at once to effect 
great changes in the coinage. 
The royal arms were thrown 
aside, and the simple cross of 
St. George, as the suitable 
hadge of Puritanical England, 
was adopted. It was placed 
mthin a palm and an olive 
branch, and had for legend, in 
good plain English, " The 
Commonwealth of England. " 
On the reverse were two joined shields, one bearing the cross 
St. George, the other the harp of Ireland, and the motto» also 
[in English, " God with us," and the date ; that of the first being 
1649. Sir Robert Harley, who had formerly been master of tin? 
mint for the late king, though he had accepted a re-appoint raeiir 
from the Parliament, yet refused to carry into effect this inno- 
vation in the types of the coins, and Aaron Guerdain, doctor oi' 
physic, was appointed in his place, under whose direction the change 
was effected. 

The issue consisted of crowns, half-crowns, shillings, and half- 
shillings, and pieces of two-pence, a penny, and a halfpenny. The 
larger pieces all bore the same devices, with the exception of being 
marked with Eoman numerals to indicate their value. The smaller 
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process was, however, adopted, though without the immediate aid of 
Blondeau, who appears to have been ill used. 

In the latter part of his protectorate, after his second solemn in- 
vestiture, Cromwell caused coins to be executed bearing his bust, but 
it is supposed that few, if any, were issued, as coins of the old type 
of the same date are much more numerous ; they must therefore be 
regarded as patterns. They are exceedingly well executed by the 
mill process, and have the laureated bust of the Protector, with 
" Olivar. D. G. R. P. Ang. Sco. et Hib. &c. Pro.," assuming the title 
of Protector of the Republic of England, Scotland, and Ireland, but 
substituting "&c." for France. This bust is the work of the cele- 
brated Simon, and most beautifully executed, in a manner far 
superior in point of art to anything that had ever been seen upon an 
English coin before. The crowns and half-crowns are indeed most 
remarkable medals, as regards both the engraver's and the coiner's 
art. The reverse has a crowned shield, with the arms of England 
(the cross), Ireland, and Scotland, and ** Pax quseritur bello." The 
crowns and half-crowns have letters beautifully impressed on the 
edge, the shillings and sixpences being very neatly grained. They 
were the best executed coins that had then issued from the 
English, or perhaps any other mint. The silver standard adopted 
by the Commonwealth was 11 oz. 2 dwt. fine, and 18 dwts. alloy. 
Specimen 168 is the half-crown. Specimen 169 is the penny. 
Specimen 170 the halfpenny. Specimen 171 is the half-crown, 
with the bust of the Protector. Specimen 172 is the reverse of a 
pattern for a half-crown, prepared by the ordinary workers of the 
mint to rival Blondeau. 

The gold coins bore the same devices and mottoes as the silver 
ones, and were simply twenty-shilling, ten, and five-shilling pieces ; 
the twenty- shilling pieces contained 3 dwts. 20 grs. of 22 carats gold. 
Specimen 173 is the reverse of an early twenty-shilling piece. 
Specimen 174 is one of the twenty-shilling pieces with the bust of 
the Protector, which is not near so good a likeness or so well exe- 
cuted as those on the silver pieces. On the gold coin the bust is ' 
represented without drapery, a distinction subsequently adopted in 
succeeding coinages up to George III., with the exception of those 
of Queen Anne, who somewhat fastidiously objected on the scor^ of 
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L^icacj. Some few of her gold coins nevertheless exist without 
ibe drapery ; but they are probably only suppressed patterns. 
Thi3 twenty-shilling piece of the Protector appears much smaller 
than the previous pieces, but it is much thicker, the milled pieces 
becoming generally smaller and thicker than the previous hanmiered 
ones* 




f^^ trials of copper farthings which had been 
attempted in James I. were again repeated during 
the Commonwealth, but it is supposed not issued. 
Specimen 175 is one of those farthings ; and the 
following specimens (176, 177, and 178) are the several reverses, 
which appeared on different patterns : the legend round the head 
was, like all the Commonwealth coins, in English : it reads, " Oliver 
Pro, Eng. Sco. and Ire.," and the reverses had (176) " Convenient 
change" — 178^ a ship, with "And God direct our course." 177 
had three colunms, bearing the badges of England, Scotland, 
iuid Ireland, united by a twisted band, with the motto, " Thus 
united invincible;" another had " Charity and change." The only 
mint during the Commonwealth and Protectorate was that of the 
Tower of London, 




Olfiartfja; H* (leeo to i684). 

N his accession in the year 1660 there were issued 
silver coins, from half-crowns downwards, with the 
exception of groats and quarter-shillings, which were 
soon after added. They were, with a view perhaps 
of returning to the extreme of orthodoxy, much like the earliest of 
hia father's coins, with the old shield traversed by the cross fleurie, 
and the same mottoes. The new improvements of the mill and 
&crew were also abandoned, and the coins were again produced by 
the old hammer process. 

The first issue was without numerals indicating the value, and 
without the inner circle ; a second issue had the numerals, but still 
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no inner circle: but in 1661 the respective values were ordered to 
be stamped on each, and these new coins had also the inner circle or 
line within the legend, absent in the £rst. These first silver coiii^ 
of Charles II. may be said to be the last of our series which represent 
the sovereign in the costume of the day. Some have the lace collar 
over armour, and others over an ermine robe, and all are crowned, 
also for the last time ; no subsequent English coin bears a " crowned 
head," in a literal sense. 

In 166*2 the previously mentioned Peter Blondeau was formally 
engaged to direct the mint upon the new principle of mill and screw, 
and a competition for engraving the dies was entered into between 
the celebrated Simon, who had engraved the dies for the Protector s 
last coins, and John Roeter of Antwerp, which was imfairly decided 
in favour of Roeter. Simon afterwards produced a pattern crowu, 
most exquisitely engraved, which is considered quite a model of the 
art of that or even any period, and very superior to any contemporaiy 
work of the class, if we except his own previous works, the bu&ta of 
Cromwell on the crowns and half-crowns. 




JS the edge of this famous coin is inscribed liii 
petition to the king against the previous unjust 
decision, which was of course unheeded. The petition 
runs, *• Thomas Simon most humbly prays your Majesty 
to compare this his tryal piece with the Dutch, and if more truly 
drawn and embossed, more gracefully ordered, and more accurately 
engraven, to relieve him."* 

In 1663 the first issue of the improved milled coinage took pWe, 
consisting of crowns, half-crowns, and half-shillings, very hand- 
somely and well executed, having the kings head laureated, mid 
the shoulders mantled in the conventional Roman style, to the ie/t. 



* Simon had been several years one of the chief engravers of the mini, and 
prepared some of the first money ; but it is conjectured that he was discharged alkr 
this trial. 
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coiiimrj to the precediug coins,* with " Carolus II. Dei Gratia." 
On the reverse four shields, forming a cross, having the arms of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, with linked C's in the angles, the 
Star of the Garter in the centre, and around, the king's titles, and 
tbe date. The crowns and half-crowns have " Decus et tutamen" 
oii the edge^ — an invention, like the milled notching or graining, to 
prevent clipping. This motto, Evelyn says, was suggested hy him- 
self to the maker, to intimate that it was at once an ornament and 
a protection to the coin.f The shillings and sixpences were milled 
at the edge, at first hy an upright notching, and afterwards by an 
oblique one ; some have on the edges the year of the reign in numerals, 
aa '* Anno Regni XVIII." ; others written, as " Tricessimo sexto" 
(36) : by ^hich numbers it will be seen that the reign was calcu- 
lated from the death of Charles I., leaving out the Commonwealth. 
The portrait style, in the costume of the day above alluded to, was 
now finally abandoned, the first and second issue of Charles being 
the latest examples. The feeling of the new designs was doubtless 
taken fn>m tbe designs of Simon, who had previously introduced it 
in the busts of the Protector. 

This conventional Roman style was founded in France about the 
reign of Louis XIII., and in matters of taste France began very sen- 
sibly, though slowly, to influence the taste in England. The disposi- 
tion of the four shields in the form of a cross, that extremely pleasing 
device which continued to George III., was also, I have no doubt, 
an idea of Simon's, judging from early patterns of his, in which it is 
im perfectly shadowed out. 

The smaller coins also of this issue were milled, but retained the 
old types. Soon after, however, the small coins were assimilated in 
style, the groat being distinguished by four linked C's, the three- 
penny piece by three, the two-penny piece by two, and the penny 
by one ; and silver halfpennies were no longer coined. 



* Now began the custom of placing the king's head on his coin in a direction 
rontraTf to that of his predecessor, suggested perhaps by a feeling of aversion to the 
mt^tDujj of Cromwell, on whose effigy the king probably wished that his own should turn 
itt back. 

+ Hawtins. 
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f^^ COtlUS below sixpence, after this mtrodQction 

I of the mill, were only struck for iQauultS monij} ; 

and in order to conform to the old custom of 

distributing the royal bounty on Holy or Maundy 

Thursday, a white bag was given to a certain number of poor 

^ persons containing as many coins as the king numbered in years. 

Specimen 179 is a sixpence of the second issue, the portrait bust 
still adhered to, with a line inside the legend, and tlie numeral to 
denote the value. Specimen 180 is the halfpenny of that or the 
first coinage — perhaps the last time they were coined. Specimen 1 8 1 
is a sixpence of the new coinage by mill and screw, when the 
Roman head was adopted for all the coins, with the four shields 
forming a cross for the reverse of all the larger ones, but from four- 
pence down to the penny, the reverses having four, three, two, and 
one crowned C*s, to indicate their respective value^ as shown in 
specimens 182, 183, 184, and 185, which were, however, no loDger 
coined for circulation as stated, but merely as Maundy money. 1 H6 is 
the fine pattern crown of Simon, which has the petition on the edge, 
and the name of the engraver, " Simon," under the bust. A 
specimen of this fine coin has been recently sold at the sale of 
Col. Durantfor£155. 



The gold coins were not various ; the first had the head, laureate 
in the Roman style, with the old shield on the reverse ; the ne.^t had 
the head similar, but the oval shield on the reverse. The reverses of 
both had the motto " Florent concordia regna." Theve were pieces 
of twenty shillings, ten, and five. In 1664, a gold coinage by the 
new process was issued, having the bust undraped, as in the Crom- 
well gold pieces, and the reverse, four crowned shields, bearing the 
arms of England, &c. with sceptres in the angles: this coinage 
consisted of five-pound pieces, forty-shilling pieces, and twenty- 
shilling pieces, for the first time called guineas, from being made 
from gold brought from Guinea by the African Company : there 
were also half guineas. The coins made of the gold imported by 
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Lhe African Company had a small elephant under the bust of the 
king; this was done as an encouragement to the importation of 
gold. The term guinea, for a twenty-shilling piece, afterwards con- 
tinued to the reign of George III., without reference to the source of 
the gold. 

It was determined at the beginning of this reign, the English gold 
coins being still above the value of those of other nations, to increase 
their nominal value, and the old unit of 20 shillings was now raised 
ta 32 shiliings, and other coins in proportion, and the new coinage 
i made to correspond ; that is to say, the pound weight of gold waa 
■j coined into as many more pieces of 20 shillings and 10 shillings 
respectively as should make them of the same relative value as the 
mised units, &c. In 1670 the weight of the gold coins was again 
reduced, the pound of gold (22 carats fine) being coined into 
Mi 10 s. At the end of this reign an Act was passed, with the 
view of encouraging the bringing of bullion to the mint, removing 
all charges upon coinage, for private individuals : the state under- 
taking to be at the whole expense, and the full weight of bullion 
wag to be returned in coin without any reduction. But to defray the 
espenses incurred, a duly on foreign wines, vinegar, &c. was 
f{ levied » 

The specimen 187 is a forty-shilling piece, and 188 is the 
obversQ of a guinea, which was issued as 20 shillings, and not as 
Jj 21 shillings, its increased value occurring from the subsequent 
acarcitj of gold. 

The money of our colonies and dependencies now became interest- 
ing ; but as it does not come within the bounds of this work, which 
i relates strictly to the coins of England, I confine myself upon the 
subject to the relation of an anecdote. 

It is said that Charles II. was much displeased with the colonists 
b Massachusetts on account of their coining money, which he con- 
sidered a breach of his prerogative, and threatened to Sir Thomas 
Temple that they should be punished. Upon which Sir Thomas 
took some of the pieces from his pocket to show to the king, on the 
reverse of which was a pine tree, one of that species of pine common 
in the colony, that grows flat and bushy at the top, like the Italian 
pine. The king ^ked what tree it was : upon which Sir Thomas 
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Temple told him that of course it was the Royal Oak, wliii )i 
preserved his majesty's life : upon which the king said no more of 
punishment, hut laughing, called them " honest dogs." 






■7 




^N t^e tOpptV romage.—Copper heing first iBsued in 
bulk in this reign, this appears the proper placo to 
give a slight sketch of the events which lei I to its 
adoption. As early as the reigns of Henry VIL acd 
Vlll., we learn from an incidental passage in Erasmus, that leaden 
tokens of low value were in use, though whether sanctioned by the 
government or not is unknown. Similar tokens were, however, in 
use without the sanction of government in the reign of ElizaUelh. 
They were called pledges or tokens, passing as halfpenoies aud 
farthings, being issued, for convenience, by grocers, vintuera^ &c, 
who felt the great want of small change. 

On taking the matter into consideration, Elizabeth decreed that 
they should henceforward only be made at the royal mint, mid only 
of pure copper, and that the halfpenny should weigh 14 grs. and Uie 
farthing 7 grs. Neither, however, were issued, though patterns 
exist. It was probably on the failure of this scheme that the queen 
granted to the city of Bristol the privilege to coin tokens to circulate 
in that city and ten miles round. 

James again abolished (nominally) all leaden tokens of private 
traders, and issued a small quantity of copper farthings of his owu 
mint ; but there was no second issue, and the private tokens a^tdn 
prevailed ; and in the troubled reign of his son they doubtless 
increased, as they were a source of large profit to the small grGOilr 
trader. 

During the time of the Commonwealth, Cromwell endeavoured to 
put down this fraudulent money, by an efficient coinage of copper^ 
of which specimens are shown in the plate referring to that penod ; 
he died, however, before carrying out his purpose; so that the 
excellent devices for his projected coinage of farthings remain eis 
mere patterns, and it was not till long after the restoration tlnir 
copper was first issued in bulk. At first a patent was granted to 
Sir Thomas Armstrong, to coin farthings of copper for twenty-one 
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jeRTs. For this privilege he was to pay the sum of £16 13s. 4cl. 
per animm. He was to issue 21s. of farthings for 20s. of silver, and 
take them hack at the same rate. 

In 1665, halfpence of the royal mint were issued in small quan- 
tities ; aome say only patterns were done : they have the king's 
head, and " Carolus a Carolo;" the reverse, Britannia, with Quutudr 
maria i^lndico, alluding to the empire of the sea, so often claimed ^ 
ly our aovereigns. The figure of Britannia is very graceful, and 
beautifully executed. It is said to be a portrait of the beautiful 
Frances Stuart. The general character of the device was, of course, 
suggested by the Britannia of some of the Roman coins relating to 
Britain : but it has a character of its own, and all the details of face, 
figure, uud drapery, are quite original : the drapery falling off the 
shoulder is very graceful, and the whole is executed in an elegant 
feeling. The farthing is not quite so elegant, and has one leg bare ; 
the specimen is the halfpenny, showing the obverse only. These 
fartliiDgs were called Lord Lucas's farthings, from the circumstance 
of his making a speech against the state of the currency in the 
presence of the king ; first alluding to the total disappearance of the 
Commonwealth coins, which, from the form of the two joining 
shieldsj were called Breeches ; " a fit name," says Lord Lucas, " for 
the coins of the Rump ;" who then proceeds to state, that he sees 
no probability of their being replaced, "unless it be by copper 
farthings, and this is the metal, according to the inscription on it, 
which is to vindicate the dominion of the four seas" The halfpence 
and farthings positively issued in 1665, the first real copper coinage, 
were the same as the patterns above alluded to, with the exception 
of having the simple motto of ** Britannia'* on the reverse, instead 
of the one ridiculed by Lord Lucas ; and these coins being of the 
intrinsie value that they were issued for, nearly superseded the 
private tokens, which no law had been able to put down. But so 
great was their convenience and the profit upon their issue, that 
they Qtill continued for some time, notwithstanding stringent enact- 
menta against them. Tin farthings, with a stud of copper in them, 
to reader their imitation difl&cult, were also issued at the end of this 
reign* having on the edge, Nammorum famulus. (Explained in the 
Index.) 
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gami« BE* (1684 to 1688). 

^(^ head of this king is turned to the left, the 
reverse of that of his predecessor; a custom that 
we shall now find constantly adhered to. The coins 
were in other respects similar to the last of Charles II , 
having the hust and name on one side, and the arms and titles on 
the other, with no other motto. The arms were four shields arranged 
as a cross, hut without linked letters in the angles : the inscriptiujis 
on the edges are, "Anno regni secundo,** <fec. The shillings and 
sixpences are milled with oblique lines, and the lesser piecesi or 
Maundy money, are marked IIII to I, vnth a crovm above. The 
58. pieces, in fine condition, of this king, are rare ; that of 168^, 
very perfect, sold at Edmonds's sale for £1 lis. 6d. 

Specimen No. 189 is a crown; specimen No. 190 is the reverse 
of a half-crown; specimen 191 is a sixpence; and specimens 192 
and 19'2J a twopenny and penny piece. 

#ff this reign the gold coinage differs only from t!ie 
last in having the head turned the other way. Tin- 
specimens are No. 194, a five-pound piece; No. iri:>, 
the reverse of a two-pound piece. The guineas auil 
half-guineas —names now established for all 20s. and 10s. pieces — 
have tlie same devices as the larger pieces. 



i^ copper money very little appeared in the reign 
of James II., the halfpennies and farthings beiog of 
tin, with a copper plug. The reverses are tlie same 
^^ as those of his predecessor, but they are not quit e 

so well executed; both hal^ennies and farthings have "Famulaa 
nummorum" on the edge. The specimen No. 196 shows the ol^- 
verse of a tin hal^enny, with ** Jacobus secundus" for legend, 
and a copper plug. 
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JiaatlHam antr iWatg, anb WLilliam IM. (1688 to 1702). 

'f^dB same style of coinage in its general appearance, 
fineness, and weight, was continued at the commence- 
ment of these reigns. The profiles of the king and 
queen are shown one over the other on the ohverse 
of all the coins, surrounded with ** Gulielmus et Maria, Dei Gratia," 
and are well executed : most of them have four shields arranged as 
a crosa on the reverse, with the Nassau arms in the centre, and 
'*W. & M," interlaced in the angles; hut some have a simple 
crooned shield, with the arms of Nassau on an escutcheon of 
pretence. The Maundy money has the profiles of the king and 
queen, with short hair, without drapery, and numerals on the 
reverses, as previously. The later small coins, after 1692, are not 
so well executed, and it is supposed that the Roetters, who still 
worked for the mint, engraved the first, hut not the later 
specimens. 

Notwithstanding these issues, the general coinage had fallen into 
a bad state, and much old hammered money (still in circulation) 
had become thin, and was counterfeited. These circumstances 
called down the attack of Fleetwood, bishop of Ely, as a similar 
slate of things in the reign of Edward VI. had excited the indig- 
nation of Latimer. Fleetwood exclaimed, in a sermon preached 
before the Lord Mayor at Guildhall— " The cry will be like that of 
Egyyjt, loud and universal ; for every family will be a loser ; but it 
mil fall severest upon the poor, who from a little can spare none : '* 
aii.d another preacher, seeking a simile between the debased coinage 
and the ladty of religion, said — " Our divisions have been to our 
religion what the shears have been to our money," &c. &c. 

After the death of the queen, in 1695, the king, who continued 
to reign by the title of William III., determined on taking into 
consideration the bad state of the coinage (partly ovdng, as has 
been stated, to much of the old hammered money being «till in 
circulation, ^hich being worn and clipped, was now below kalf its 
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value), and restore its genend character. A tax was therefore 
upon dwelling-houses, to raise the sum of £1,200,0<10. to supply the 
deficiency of the clipped money ; and in order that there might l>o as 
little delay as possible in carrying a complete new coinage into effect. 
mints were established at York, Bristol, Norwich, Exeter, and 
Chester, the coins of each mint being respectively marked with the 
initial letter of the name of the place. 

By means of the assistance of these country mints the new coinage 
was completed in two years. The high feeling of the king upon 
this subject, and his determination to obtain the beat t^pinions and 
guidance in the matter, are strongly exemplified by the fact of his 
appointment of the iUustrious Newton to the post of the master of 
the mint, which, however, did not take place till 1G97. Neai4y 
7,000,000 of silver money were coined during the years 1090 and 
1697; by far the greatest portion of which was minted at the 
Tower. Besides the letters indicating the places of mintage, some 
of the coins had marks, such as the rose^ indicating that the silver 
came from the west of England; the plumes, for Welsh eilver; 
and the elephant and castle, indicating metal from the Afncan 
Company. These marks were generally placed in the angles 
between the shields. 

But the silver coinage was still insufl&cient, and continued bo for 
twenty years afterwards, for in 1717, in the reign of George I., Sir 
Isaac Newton, who was still in office, said in his report, ''if silver 
money become a little scarcer, people will, in a little time, refuse to 
make payments in silver without a premium." 

On the new coinage the king's bust appears aloue, surronniied 
by ** Gulielmus III. Dei Gratia :" the reverse has the four eliields as 
before, but without W. or M. in the angles, and all the pieces are alike, 
with the exception of mint marks. The Maundy money wo^ as before, 
with the obvious exception of the king's bust being alone. 



P^E- few rare varieties that occur in collections, it is 
supposed, were only patterns. The shillings and six- 
pences varied slightly towards the close of the t^\^\\, 
in having the features of the bust a little more 



WILLIAM AND MARY, AND WILLLAM III. 

strongly marked, and having the hair more upright on the fore- 
head. The J ear of the reign was marked on the edges of the larger 




JJ^IB specimens are — No. 197, a crovm of William 
and Mary; 198, a shilling of William and Mary; 
199 and 200 are a foui'penny and a twopenny piece. 
Specimen 201 (plate 20) is a crown of William III., 
without the W. or M. ; 202 is the reverse of a sixpence, showing 
the roses of the west of England silver ; 202 J is a silver penny of 
Williflm TIL 

The gold coins of William and Mary and William III. consisted 
of fiTe-pound pieces, two-pound pieces, guineas, and half-guineas. 
Specimen 203 is a five-pound piece of William III. 
Specimen 204 is a two-pound piece of William and Mary, with 
the aimiile skield on the reverse ; the guineas and half-guineas were 
of the eanie pattern. 

Specimen 205 is a two-pound piece of William III., showing the 
]h vi rse of ftmr shields as a cross, with sceptres in the angles, as on 
those of Charles II., and now continued through the two next 
reigns. The five-pound pieces, guineas, and half-guineas, were of 
the same pattern. 




most ahsurd enactments were passed in this 
reign, with a view to remedy the scarcity of gold — 
** No gold was to he worn as ornaments during the 
war," &c. In Charles II. it had heen enacted, that 
DO gold should he used in gilding carriages. 

The guineas at one time rose in this reign to the value of 30s., 
though pieces of equal weight and fineness could he purchased in 
Holland for 22s. ; hut an enactment reduced their value to 26s., and 
afterwards to 22s. These were arbitrary enactments causing the 
greatest confusion, and it being eventually found that, on the conti- 
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nent, gold bore a value as 15 to 1 of that of silver, it followed, that 
to preserve something like that proportion, 21s. 6d. was sufficient 
for the guinea, and it afterwards passed at that price. This mea- 
sure, in some degree, prevented the great export of silver for the 
purchase of gold. 
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I^Sr copper or tin coinage of these reigna did not 
vary much in character from those of Charles and 
James, but the halfpence of William III., 1699, show 
the Britannia, with the right leg crossed, like that on 
the farthings of Charles I. ; but in this case the leg is draped, and not 
bare. The tin halfpennies and farthings have a plug of copper in 
them. In 1593, Andrew Corbel obtained a patent for making cop- 
per halfpence and farthings, for payment of £1000 per annum, 
upon which it appears the patentee would have had a profit of 
£18,000 in the nine years of his patent, but the patent was taken 
from him in the following year. 

Specimen 306 is a tin farthing of William and Mary, with a 
copper plug. 

Specimen 207 is a copper halfpenny of William III. 
Specimen 208 is a farthing of William III. with a copper plug- 




iff ^ome of the patterns preserved, which were essay 
for the copper of these reigns, we find the queen's^ 
head on one side, with "Maria II. Dei Gratia;' 
and on the other side, the king's head, Tvit%1 
**Gulielmus III. Dei Gra." Others had the queen's head, andl 
" Maria II. Dei Gra." on the obverse ; and on the reverse, a rose, J 
with "Ex candor decus." Of William III. there is a pattern fiar*| 
thing, half brass, with a sun on the reverse, and " Non devio.* 
These half-brass' patterns look like the half of a sovereign and 
half of a farthing stuck together, showing half the face red 
half yellow. 
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anne (1702 to 1714). 

P?€p coins of this reign are of the same fineness, 
weight, and denomination as those of the last. The 
devices are also the same, with trifling variations ; the 
i)ust of the queen, on the obverse, is turned to the 
right; the hair is simply bound by a fillet, and the shoulders 
clothed in a light drapery, fastened in front with a stud or rosette : 
the legend — **Anna Dei Gratia:" the reverse has the shields 
arran*ted m a cross, with the Star of the Garter in the centre, instead 
of the arms of Nassau of the last reign, and date and titles, " MAG. 
BRI. FR, ET EIB. RJEG." 

The slight variations alluded to are the marks denoting the 
sources from which the silver was derived, some having the plumes 
for the silver of Welsh mines, and some the roses for west of Eng- 
land yilver ; also some with both marks, denoting that the silver was 
mixed. Othens have the word *' Vigo " under the queen's head, in 
CO mm em oration of the capture of Vigo and the Spanish galleons, 
fi'oia the treafiure of which the silver of those coins was derived. 
In some the fillet in the hair is rather differently arranged. This 
trifling change took place in the coins issued after the legislative 
Enion with Scotland, from which time the coinage of the two countries 
was assimilated in every respect, and the separate Scottish coinage, 
with distinct national emblems, which had continued from James I. 
to this time, \sas abolished. The only distinction, now, of the 
Scottish coini^. was the letter E., for the Edinburgh mint, under the 
queen H head. Those coins with the E. were the last coins produced 
away from the Tower. The arms of the reverses were slightly 
changed at tbla time, and those of England and Scotland, instead of 
being on separate shields, were impaled together on the first and 
third shields, those of France and Ireland occupying the second and 
fourth. The larger pieces have the year of the reign on the edge — 
as '' Anno regiii Quinto," " Sexto," or as the year might be. 

Specimen *rifl9 is a Vigo half-crown : No. 210 is a shilling of the 
P'dinhurgh mint: and 210^ a reverse of the same mint, showing the 
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arms of Eugland and Scotland impaled as described above, and the 
roses and plumes denoting the mixture of the silver. 

No. 211 is a specimen of the Maundy money, which had the bust 
like the larger pieces, but only crowned numerals on the reverse. 








kjf the coins of the short but prosperous reign of 
Anne, it may be said that they mark another epoch 
in the improvement of English money. Charles I., 
by his natural taste for art, had done muclj for the 
design and execution of the coin. The spirited conduct of the Com^ 
monwealth and Cromwell had imported foreign skill, and with its 
aid carried the coinage of the country in perfection of execution even 
beyond that of neighbouiing nations. In the reign of Queen Anne 
great attention was again paid to the execution of the coins, and 
great public interest seemed to be roused to the importance of those 
national monuments ; as will be seen from the following suggestion 
to the government of the time by Dean Swift. He proposed that the 
halfpence and farthings, after the union with Scotland and the per 
feet assimilating of the two countries, should be entirely recoiiied, 
and that, " 1st. they should bear devices and inscription s^ alludiug 
to the most remarkable events of her majesty's reign, ^nd. That 
there be a society established for finding out proper subjects, inscrip- 
tions, and devices :" with other excellent suggestions and remarks.* 
" By this means," he said, " medals that are at present only a dead 
treasure, or mere curiosities, will perpetuate the glories of her 
majesty's reign, and keep alive a gratitude for great public services, 
and excite the emulation of posterity." To these generous pui^)seh' 
nothing can contribute in so lasting a manner as medals of this kind, 
for they are of undoubted authority, not perishable by time, nor 
confined, like other monuments, to a certain place : the cooibinatinn 
of these properties is certainly not to be found in books, statues, 
jactures, buildings, or any other records of illustrious actions. The 



* Bill after all, the interference of Swift was rather factious than sincere ; fur pftrrwanls, 
in iLt iilTair of Wood's copper coinage, he prevented a beneficial improvemtiit which hail 
re*>L'[vi.Hl the sanction of Sir Isaac Newton. 
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greut iiiturest of such records on coins is fully shown by the coins 
of the Ituinans, who so fiilly appreciated this mode of commemorat- 
ing great events. Nothing, however, was done upon these useful 
and patriotic suggestions, though they were warmly entertained for 
a time, and some patterns actually stmck. *' But if," observes 
Ituding, '* the Dean^s project had been carried out, it would have 
ennobled our coinage, and have elevated it far above the rank of a 
mere medium of commerce." 

Her gold coins were five pounds, two pounds, guineas, and half- 
guioeas ; the devices are the same as those on the silver coins, with 
the exception of the sceptres in the angles of the cross. 

Specimen 212 is a guinea. 

The queen s fastidious modesty in insisting upon the drapery 
about the bust, caused her gold coins so closely to resemble the 
silver, that shillings and sixpences were gilt and passed for guineas 
and half- guineas ; the only difierence being that the guineas had a 
lock of hair proceeding from the nape of the neck, and lying over 
the right shoulder on the right breast. Another mark by which 
these false guineas might be detected was, of course, the sceptres on 
the reverse. 




\Jf copper, none at all was issued during the reign ; 
and the Queen Anne farthings, of which so much has 
been said, were only patterns, and never issued ; they 
are, however, not excessively rare, the one with sunk 
letters being the most scarce. 

The specimen of these patterns. No. 214, is one with raised 
letters ; the other copper specimen is a pattern halfpenny (213), 
probably executed with a view of celebrating the union with Scot- 
land, as it has on the reverse a rose and thistle on the same stem, 
crowned with a single crown. 

Among the patterns of farthings is a fine one ^vith the bust well 
executed, and Anna Augusta for the obverse, and Victory in a war 
chariot, i^ith the motto, " Pax missa per orbem," on the reverse 
(1713), probably struck with a view to commemorate the general 
pf:nce. Others have the figure of Britannia, like that on the farthings 
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of Charles II., but placed in a decorated niche. This is called 
canopy pattern. Some of these patterns are struck in gold. 

There is a pattern halfpenny, among others, having on the reverse- 
a small Britannia, holding a sprig of rose and thistle on the nmim 
stem ; above the figure is a large crown. 

©eorBe i. (17U to 1727). 

l^iE coinage of this reign remained the same in 
weight and value as in the preceding; the bust *.if 
the king was executed in the conventional style o? 
the time, with Roman mantle and armour, and i^ 
turned to the left. The legend on the obverse contains tha titles 
as well as the name, with (for the first time, as a permament 
addition)^" defender of the faith, Fidei Defensor" abbrevi^reJ. 
like the rest, as " GEORGIUS D. G. M. BR. FR. ET HIB. Ri:X 
F. D." On the reveree his German titles appear; as "Bniusvi^ 
censis et Lunenbergensis Dux Sacri Romani Imperii, Archil lic- 
saurius et Elector," abbreviated as " BRUN. ET L. DUX. S. E. J. A. 
TH. ET EL." His own arms are not placed in the centre like those 
of William III., but occupy the fourth shield. The marks indicating 
the derivation of the silver are continued as in the preceding reijjftk; 
some having also S. S. C. for that received from the South Sea 
Company, and some a plume and linked C's, for a Welsh Copper 
Company. The large pieces have on the edge their date, and that 
of the year of the reign, as " 1718, Quinto," &c 

The Maundy money has the bust, with " Georgius Dei Gni /' 
and on the reverse a crowned numeral with the king's English titles 
only. It is a rather disgraceful fact to English skill, that in this 
reign the coins executed in the petty state of Brunswick for cin ela- 
tion in the king's foreign dominions are far better in execution tliLiii 
the English ones. They are of similar device. 

iff the scarcity of silver in this reign much haa been 
said. It was certainly insufl&cient for the circulation 
required. Many distinguished men -were consuhetl <iti 
this and other matters connected with the coins i:e ; 
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and io 1717; Sir Isaac Newton,* stiU Master of the Mint, in his re- 
port previously alluded to, stated that **if silver money should 
become a little scarcer, people would refuse to make payments Iq 
silver/* 

Specimen *2i5 is a half-crown, 216 is a reverse, with the feathora 
and i-osea, ocrupjing the same places as the " S. S. C." of the South 
Sea Company. The crowns, shillings, and sixpences have the same 
devices. The guinea, minted in the Tower as twenty shillings, was 
reduced from its current rate of twenty- two shillings to twenty-one 
shillings. The gold coins of the realm were five-pound pieces, two- 
pound pieces, guineas, half-guineas, and for the first time (by that 
uame) quarter-guineas. They had the same devices as those of his 
silver coins, with the exception of the omission of drapery on the 
bust, and the addition of the sceptres in the angles of the cross on 
the reverge. 

Specimen 217 is a guinea, and 218 is a quarter-guinea. 

The copper coinage was much extended in this reign ; above 
£4(i,000 worth -wim coined in 1717, the pound avoirdupoiii being 
coined into twenty- eight pence. Specimen 219 is a farthing. 

The Britannia on the halfpenny now became more like that of the 
Roiniin coin from which it was originally taken. Some patterns 
dated J 7 '24 have Biitannia leaning upon a harp instead of a shield, 
probably a pattern for an Irish coinage. The farthing given is one 
of 1717, but there is another of 1723 with the head in much better 
relief. 

©eorge ih ( 1729 to i760). 

I JF t^e coinage during this reign, no change took 
place in the w;eight, value, &c. The king's head was 
iigain reversed, as had now become customary, and 
biis bust consequently turns to the right, with simply 
-GEOliGlUS II. DEI GRATIA," as in the reign of his father ; 
ou the reverse a change took place in the arrangement of the 
title, which stands thus :— " M. B. F. ET H. REX F. D. B. ET 

* Hewust &ppoanted Master of the Mint in 1797, in the reign of Willi um III. — 
SneJling, 

lOo 









GEORGE 11. 

L. D. S. R. I. A. T. ET E." being merely a new abbreviation 
the Englbh titles, followed by a still more close abbreviation of 
the German ones, as will be explained by referring to the last 
reign, or to plate xxiii. in the descriptive Index. Some altenitiou 
was made in this reign in the pattern of the milling at tlie edg^& 
of shillings, sixpences, &c. ; for although the milled edge bad put 
a stop to the old clipping system, filing was now resorted to for 
robbing the coin ; by which means, after a portion of the edge had 
been removed, the upright or diagonal lines might be restored by the 
file. To remedy this evil, a serpentine line, very difficult to imitate 
by the file, was adopted about 1740. In addition to the previous 
marks indicating the different sources of the metal, the word Lima 
occurs on those of his coins minted from the silver captured either by 
Lord Anson, in the great Acapulco Galleon, or, as some tiiink, by the 
Prince Frederic and Duke privateers. Some have an elephant for the 
silver brought by the African Company. The Roman armour of tlie 
shoulder differs from that of his father in having a lion's heticl for 
ornament. Specimen 2'20 is a half-crown coined in the year of tbtj 
invasion of the Pretender. Specimen 220^ is a reverse, having tlie 
roses indicating west of England silver. Specimen 221 is a penny- 
piece of the Maundy money. The large silver pieces have th«ir 
date and that of the reign on the edge — ^as ** 1741, Decimo 
Quarto," &c. &c. 



^Jr the gold coins the quarter-guinea was omitted in 
this reign. Up to this time, a number of the old 
hammered coins of James I., Charles I., and 
Charles II. were still in circulation, as broad pieces, 
an appropriate name for the old thin rials and angels. Their circu- 
lation was now forbidden by enactment. 

The principal gold coins minted were guineas and half-guineas , 
only a few five-pound and two-pound pieces being struck. The 
guinea was, by proclamation, in 1737, raised to 22s. 9d., and foreign 
gold coins passing in this country, principally Portuguese, settled 
at proportionate rates. The designs of the reverses of the gold coins 
were changed in this reign, and the old garnished shield, somewhat 
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vanecl^ agaia adopted in place of the four shields disposed as a cross 
The disposition which was thus abandoned on the gold, was, how 
everj coutiuued on the silver coins. 
Specimen 222 is a two-pound piece. 




first coinage of copper halfpence and farthings 
in this reign was under warrant of Queen Caroline 
(in 1788), for the time guardian of the realm. There 
were forty-six halfpence coined out of the pound 
avoirdupoiri. Though the false coining of gold or silver had been 
made high treason, the coining of copper money was only deemed a 
raisde meat] our, and the increased penalty of this reign only made 
the punishment two years' imprisonment; which slight punish- 
menti in comparison to that respecting gold and silver coins, was 
peril fl pa one cause of the great quantity of false copper money now 
sent into circulation. Birmingham was the chief seat of these 
illegal mluts, though destined afterwards to become the legitimate 
a pot where the whole copper coinage of the country was to be for a 
Lime eiirtied" on. Up to this time, however, the copper coinago 
iif^poai^ to have been still a tempomry expedient only. No monies 
^^ ere worked in this reign but at the Tower and in the king's German 
dominions. 

The copper coinage of George II. presents no remarkable feature ; 
the speciuien (223) is a halfpenny of 1742 (given in Ruding) ; the 
reverse, Britannia, very like that of the Roman coins, but stiff, and 
poor in style. 
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CBnglis^ Coins* 
(ifrom ®tor0e HI. to 9!?fctorfa.) 

(1760 to 1820.) 
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prince, on succeeding 
to the throne of liis 
grandfather, did not meddle with 
the silver coinage, although the 
currency was scanty in amount, 
and of decreased valoe, from ex- 
cessive wear and filing, which all 
the precautions of the last reign 
had not heen ahle effectually to 
prevent. In 176:i and 1TG8, a 
small amount of coin (£57iH) 
was issued, hut of what denomi- 
nation is not stated. In this 
coinage, and till 1787, one jwund 
of silver uf 11 ozs. H d wis. fine, to 18 dwts. alloy, was coined 
C*^ shillings. But Mr. Hawkins supposes it was not from 
',^ dies of George 11 1. » aa no coinage (except the Maundy money) 
was issued with bis portrait,* hefore 1763, when shillings to 
I amount of IJ 1 00 ! were struck for distribution to the populate 
Jij of Dublin, when the Earl of Northumberland became Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. A coinage, however, was in co!>lempIa' 
tion, as evinced by the pattern shilling of 1764. In 17 SO, apreposjil 
was made, but without succ-ess, to take the coinage out of the bands 
of the sovereign, abolishing the Mint establishment, and vest- 
ing the power of coining in the Bank of England. It seems almost 

Very poorly done on the Maundy money, till the issue (or patterns) of ITOS, calkJ 
the wire money, on which the head is very heautifully executed in low relief, 
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impossible, however, to conceive ' that still no serious issue of silver 
monej took place until 1787, twenty-seven years after the accession 
of the king, more than the average length of a long reign ; and yet^ 
in 177-2, the bad state of the coinage offered such temptations to 
forgery, that dgll36 was granted over and above the £600 per 
animm allowed in George II. for prosecuting forgers. The year 1787 
was marked by an issue of £55,459 in shillings and skpences, the 
kmga bust appearing much in the same modem Roman style as that 
of his predecessor, but stiff and less bold in execution, though an 
improvement on the shillings of 1763. These shillings resemble on 
the reverse, both in type and legend, those of George II., except that 
in the last mentioned the crowns are between the shields iiistead of 
over them. As the silver pieces in circulation in this country at the 
time were all light, and worn quite smooth, the new issue soon found 
its way to the melting pot, being worth considerably more than the 
old shillings. In 1787 sixpences were issued exactly like the shil- 
lings ; but all these small batches of new coins soon disappeared, 
and the currency became gradually more and more scanty and de- 
preciated, without any great effort on the part of the government to 
remedy the evil. 




P^SS state of things was, inconceivable as it may 
appear, allowed to go on, getting gradually worse and 
worse, till the year *1 80 3, when it was attempted to 
patch up the grievance by stamping Spanish dollars,* 
for circulation, with a mark like that used at Goldsmith s Hall for 
stamping silver plate. In the following year this stamp was changed 
for a small octagon containing the king's head ; and about the same 
lime an arrangement was made with Mr. Bolton, of Soho, near Bir- 
mingham, to stamp the entire face of the dollar with a device, by 
means of machinery, the result of the great inventions in the appli- 
cation of steam-power, recently rendered practical by Watt. In 



* I'he ancient Greeks also stamped the coins of another town or state, when they 
aecepted Lhem for public circulation. 

6af ^lifailihrfliiififi^ 
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1798, Messrs. Dorrien and Magen endeavoured to remedy tlie gnmt 
scarcity of silver money to some extent, by sending a quautity of 
bullion to the Tower to be coined on their own account, according 
to the act of Charles II., upon payment of certain dues. But after 
it was coined, the government of this unfortunate period, destined 
ever to be obstructive, caused it all to be melted down, on tlie plea 
that a coinage could not be lawful without a proclamation ; so that 
this attempt on the part of the public to right the grievance them- 
selves, was rendered unavailing by the government. These coins, 
of which a very few specimens escaped the crucible, were, with tlie 
exception of the date, exactly like those of 1787. 

A small issue of shillings, sixpences, and Maundy money, took 
place in 1797 and 1798, the heads on which are very much more 
beautifully executed than those of any other coins of the reign. 
Some consider them to have been only patterns: they are known 
among collectors as the wire money, from the very slender numeralg 
on the Maundy pieces (No. 226). 

It was not till 1816, during the regency of the Prince of Wales, 
that it was determined to meet the difficulties of a new coinage. 
This event was, perhaps, more owing to the activity and energy of 
Messrs. Boulton and Watt, than to any initiative feeling on the part 
of the government: those gentlemen had, in the copper coinage 
confided to them in 1797, proved the efficacy of their vast macliinery, 
and had scientifically considered all the principles upon which the 
coinage of a great nation ought to be conducted, especially as regards 
its protection from the clipper and filer, and from the effects of 
legitimate wear and tear. The first safeguard was obtained Ly such 
further improvements in the milling of the edges as rendered manual 
imitation almost impossible : and the second, the protection of the 
impress, by preventing it from rubbing against other coins, was to a 
great extent effected by a rim round the extreme edge being raised 
somewhat higher than the relief of the device. Many beautiful and 
successful specimens were produced ; and at length, by these facilities, 
and the arrival of the grievance at an insupportable height, the 
government was stimulated to meet the difficulty. 

Messrs. Boulton and Watt erected machinery in the Tower similar 
to their own at Soho, and a new coinage began in earnest. Th^ 
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French Revolution had worked great changes not only in politics, hut 
in art, in all Europe ; and the new coinage was consequently in a 
totally different style of design to all previous ones. 



^(IB Parisian school, founded hy David and his 
followers, had thrown off the fluttering pomposity of 
the modem Boman style, and aimed at copying even 
nature through the artistic medium of the statuesque 
simplicity of Greek models; and however full of exaggeration in 
itself, the new style led tiie way to a hotter and more natural school 
of art than that which sprung up ahout the period of Louis XIII., 
and had been growing feehly worse till the revolution of 1784 ; even 
more charEcterless in England than on the Continent. The dies 
were executed for the nejw coinage hy Wyon, and, influenced hy the 
general new feeling in art, he abandoned the conventional Roman 
armour and mantle, and produced a simple laureated bust, founded 
upon the style of antique models ; those of Greece now furnishing 
the feeling rather than those of Rome, which, in the previous phase 
of arfc, bad been filtered down to the most insipid conventional 
mtinneriam ; whilst the new school, with all its defects, set forward 
under new and more invigorating influences. The design adopted was 
a laureated head, the bust undraped ; too familiar to require descrip- 
tion. The reverse also was changed, and the old disposition of the four 
shields as a cross finally abandoned. In February 1817, the issue of 
the new half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences, took place, and all who 
recollect that event can bear witness to the agreeable impression it 
produced, and the extraordinary beauty the coins appeared to possess, 
after the flat, bent, and battered bits of silver, of half their nominal 
value J that had been so long made to pass current as the coin of the 
realm. The old shillings were about one-quarter, and the sixpences 
one- third less than their proper value. 

The pieces were, indeed, in mechanical execution, the finest that 
had ever been issued in Europe, and the artistic merit of the devices 
was very cooaiderable. 
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|^(S of the principal defects was a coarse, oi% per- 
haps, brutal expression in the face of the kings 
portrait. Crown pieces were soon afterwards issued, 
having on the reverse a device similar to that of tbe 
George noble of Henry VIII., but in the new school of art : the 
knight in armour being superseded by a classical naked figure m a 
Greek helmet. This attempt to exhibit on the coin some work of 
art of a class superior to the trivialities of heraldic blazonry, was 
made by Pistrucci, whose work did not, however, give the satisfac- 
tion it deserved, and was over severely criticised. This figure, it is 
said, of St. George and the Dragon, is nearly /i copy from a figure 
in a battle-piece on an antique gem of the Orleans collection ; but 
several Greek coins I could point out might equally well have fur- 
nished the model. It is on the whole a spirited performance ; but 
the improvement it might have effected in the style of art displayed 
on our coinage was completely swamped by the petty jealousies and 
bickerings, caused by the introduction of Pistrucci (as a foreigner) to 
the mint. He had previously engraved a similar figure upon the 
twenty-shilling gold coin of the new issue, now again termed a 
sovereign after a lapse of three centuries. The silver crown of 
George III. is now getting scarce, and the handsome reverse, being 
better appreciated, collectors give from twenty to thirty shillings for 
well preserved specimens. 

On the half-crowns the armorial bearings are displayed on a sirapl© 
shield, witJi the arms of Hanover on an escutcheon of pretence ; they 
have on the reverse, " Britanniarum Hex, Fid. Def.:" in the garniture 
of the shield are the letters W. W. P., for William Wellesley Pole, 
master of the mint; and W. for Wyon, the engraver; the edge is 
milled with a peculiar notching, and not lettered, as the half-crowns 
of previous reigns. 

The shillings were engraved by Wyon from a bust cut in jaeper 
by Pistrucci. 

The Maundy money has the new bust, but the crowned numerals 
as before. 

On the issue of this new money, individuals received in exchauge 
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' old coins, uew ones equal in amount to the nominal value of the 

oidi iha lass falling upon the general revenue. Twenty stations were 

' established in different parts of London for effecting the exchange, 

Bhich, with the assistance of the hankers, was carried through in an 

incmlibly short space of time. 

Of thia great recoinage of 1817, when the style of the coins was 
totally cliauged, as described, I do not think it necessary to give 
examples f m all the coins then struck are still in circulation ; and 
beautiful and very numerous specimens, I hope, in the pockets and 
jsU- boxes of all my readers. 




,0^ 3^£^ last specimens given in this work are therefore 
j/J the earlier coins of this reign, before the change of 
style. Specimen No. 225, the first shilling issued in 
J 763. Specimen No. 224 is the obverse of a shilling 
of the issue of 1787. And 224^ the reverse of a shiUing of 1763. 
Xo. 22 1 is a three-penny piece of the first Maundy money, the date 
of whiob has been blundered by our engraver ; and No. 226 is a 
three-peniiy piece of the wire money. 





Jl^£^ gold coinage of this reign was not quite so long 
neglected as that of silver. But, nevertheless, the 
issues were scanty and insufficient. In the year of 
^C'SiJi^^l^ the king*s accession, a gold coinage took place, and 
there are guineas of this type (226), with the date of almost every 
year between 1761 and 1774. It was principally of guineas and 
half- guineas, some larger pieces being merely struck as medals. 
In the following year, quarter-guineas were again struck as in 
George I. A subsequent gold coinage took place in 1770, when 44 
guineas and a half were coined out of every pound weight of gold, 
%2 carats fine to 2 carats of alloy (crown gold); seven shilling pieces 
were also added to the quarter-guineas in this coinage.* 

* 111 17&3, Uie gold coinage had become so deteriorated that it was found necedsarj to 
flbtain a grant of ^^330,000, to cover the cost of calling in the light gold; which, howevfli-, 
is'as a step in the right direction. 
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In 1774, the head on the guinea was changed for one resembling, 
though in poorer relief, a beautiful pattern afterwards referred to. 

In 1787, a new gold coinage took place, and the guineas, known 
as spade guineas, appeared ; they were so called from the shield on 
the reverse, which was quite simple, and of the form of a pointed 
spade. The latest date I have seen on guineas of this pattern ib 
1799. 

Then comes the last guinea, that of 1813. It has the head in a 
more modem style, and the reverse is also of a totally new character, 
having the arms in a smaU circle enclosed in a " garter." The half- 
guineas followed nearly the same course, the improved head appear- 
ing about 1774, and the spade pattern about 1787 ; but half-guinei^ 
with the arms enclosed in a garter appeared as early as 1801, and I 
have seen specimens with the date of each year up to 1818 ; guineas 
of this type were probably prepared at the same time, but I have only 
seen them of the date of 1813.* 

The seven-shilling pieces have on the reverse, a crown, but with- 
out a lion, as on the pattern to be referred to ; the head on the early 
ones is very bad, but in 1804 it was changed for one similar to that 
on the half-guineas. Next came the 20s. piece of 1817, now again 
termed a sovereign ; the term guinea, which first came into use in 
the reign of Charles II., finally disappearing. 




wretched state of the coinage throughout the 
greater part of this reign, though it did not till the 
eleventh hour stimulate the government to any effec- 
tual remedy, yet produced a certain extent of activitv 
in the preparation of patterns,! and other such preliminary steps. 
The most remarkable gold patterns prepared are as follows : — 

First, a finely executed piece, dated 1772, the head of which is 



* I should state that these notes on the guineas of George III. are made from 
the collection in the British Museum, which I have since been informed is far frum 
complete 

f In speaking of patterns, such pieces as were never executed in quantity; and never 
issued, are alluded to. 
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superior t<) that on any gold coin really issued up to 1817, though 
poorly imitated on the guineas from 1774 to 1787. 

Secondly, a. curious pattern, called La Mahon's, or Lord Stan- 

1 liope*a pattern : the head is very poor, and executed in a wretched 

iriiy manner, which it is said his Lordship considered a style likely 

[ to wenT well. This pattern has a curious border or edging by which 

it is easily distioguished. 

Tn IT OS, a pattern guinea was proposed by Messrs. Boulton and 
Wjitt, of the same design as the large penny they coined for the 
-: vemment in 1797, with the raised rim and sunk letters. It looks 
very well in gold. 

There is a pattern seven-shilling piece of 1775, with the rose, 
sLamrock, and thistle, crowned, for reverse. 

There is also a pattern half-guinea, having, with a view to" durabi- 
lity, the portrait Hunk instead of raised — an approach to the incavo- 
rdievo style of the Egyptians, recommended for the new coinage of 
Victoria by Mr. Bonomi. 




^^ COyyer coinage.— Copper received no more 
attention in the early part of this reign than silver. 
Tlie following are the only remarkable events con- 
nected with it. In 1770, the sovereignty of the Isle 
of Man was purchased of the Duke and Duchess of Athol for 
i70,000, when tapper was struck for circulation in the island, hav- 
ing for its device the three legs, the armorial device of Man. 





general copper currency was in such a state 
; ai>oiit 1784, that private tokens were again tolerated. 
The tradesmen's tokens began with the Anglesea 
penny, and continued to spread in great variety, 
forming in themsielves an interesting collection of medals, till sup- 
pressed by the lawful coinage of 1797 ; in the July of which year a 
contract wn^ entered into with Mr. Boulton, of Soho, near Birming- 
ham, for coining 500 tons of copper in pence only. 

The result of ibis contract was the production of the large, boldly 
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executed pennies (No. 2Q7) so abundantly current for some time 
afterwards. And so much better was this undertaking conducted at 
Soho, that, though Mr. Boulton included many things not men- 
tioned in Mint estimates, he coined more cheaply, and yet gained a 
profit.* Indeed, so convinced was the government of bis more 
acute views in the management of the undertaking, that tbej were 
glad to allow him to find his own copper for a subsequent coinage. 

Specimen No. 227 J is the reverse of a halfpenny of one of the 
next coinages in 1799. 



©eorge iV* (1820 to 1830). 

♦ ff this reign the silver coins continued of the saiire 
value and denomination as the recent coinage in the 
previous reign. Most of the pieces have the initials 
of Pistrucci (B. P.), who engraved all the first dies. 
The George and Dragon was slightly altered for the crowns, being 
also somewhat larger. In 1824, the king disapproved of the 
likeness on the coins, and thej)ust of Chantrey being just corapleted, 
Pistrucci was directed to copy it in a series of new dies ; but he 
declined imitating the work of another artist, and the dies after 
Chantrey *s bust were consequently executed by Wyon : since which 
time Pistrucci has enjoyed a sinecure in his appointment in the 
Mint. In these coins after Chantrey, which is a highly flattered 
likeness, the king is represented without the laurel, which, as an 
emblem of victory, was considered inappropriate, no war having 
taken place in his reign. It is a symbol that will most likely not 
be renewed. These pieces, with the reverse engraved by Merlin, are 
very beautiful ; and a great improvement on the last coins was effected 
in the armorial bearings, by leaving out the lines indicative of tlie 
colour of the respective fields, which rather confused the effect of 
the design of 1817 and succeeding years. 

* This penny has the inscription sunk in the raised rim, with a view to its long 
preservation. The whole pattern was thought so striking, that a pattern guinea w as mode 
from the same design. The die for this penny was executed by a German artist^ in the 
employ of Messrs. Boulton, and a K exists on some of the coins — the initial letter of hi* 

le (KughUr). 
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A reverse for the shillings was adopted in 1825, consisting of a 
sprig of rose, thistle, and shamrock, united under a crown. It had 
been proposed for gold seven-shilling pieces in 1775, but only 
patterns were struck. 

The Maundy money has the bust like the early coins of this reign, 
the new bust never being adopted for these small coins ; the reverses 
have tlie numerals crowned between branches, and the date. Parti- 
culars respecdug the slight differences of each separate issue appear 
superfluous in this place, particularly as most of the coins are still 
iu common circulation. 



^(B 800)1 underwent similar reforms as to the head 
of the king, the flat laureated head by Pistrucci 
giving place to the Chantrey head by Wyon ; and 
there are double sovereigns, sovereigns, and half- 
sovereigns of this type. The double sovereigns are most beautiful 
coin, the head in bold relief, and very simple and grand in effect. 
Larger piecje& were struck, but not for general circulation. 

^(IB tOfftt coins underwent similar alterations ; 
the old Britannia becoming a more Minerva-like 
figure, with a Greek helmet, and the Chantrey bust 
without laurel was adopted on the later pennies, 
halfpennies, and farthings. 

aSEHHam iV. (1830 to 1837). 

^(B Duke of Clarence ascended the throne on the 

death of his brother, and an-angements were made 

for a new coinage, exactly on the same principles as 

those of the last coins of the preceding reign. 

Pattern crowns, issued only in small number for the cabinets of 

collectors, had the arms on the reverse, in a plain shield displayed 

on a mantle of ermine. The half-crovnis, of the same pattern, with 

slight exceptions, were issued for currency. 
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The shillings were issued with no armorial device, but wiib a imply 
'* One Shilling" on the reverse between a branch of oak and one of 
laurel : a device affording perhaps still less scope for the talent of the 
artist than even the armorial bearings. But as long as the oMice of 
Master of the Mint is conferred upon some political adherent, with- 
out regard to his fitness for its duties, little reform in the style of art 
adapted to the coinage can be expected.* The Maundy money of 
this reign has the numerals, between similar branches of oak and 
laurel to those of the shillings. 

«^ 'flffE iXOSitf or fourpenny piece, was again ii^ssued for 
j2 currency in this reign, and proved a very ufleful coin. 
The reverse is similar to that on the recent copper 
8? coins, being Britannia helmeted, with trident; aiid 
the legend is ** Four Pence." 

The gold coins for circulation were like the last pieces of Geor^re 
IV., having the head without a laurel wreath, and very beatiti fully 
executed by Wyon ; indeed a perfectly new impression of one oS thv 
sovereigns of this reign is a very beautiful memorial of the art of the 
period. There were only sovereigns and half-sovereigns, the five 
pounds and double sovereigns being only coined in small numbers, 
and principally issued among collectors. 

The copper coins remained pennies, halfpennies, and farthings, 
and were modelled after those of silver and gold — the head being 
like those of George IV., without the laurel ; the reverses had Uiti 
figure of Britannia, like those of the last reign. 

• Mr. Hawkina, in his excellent work, refers to these misappointments in a spirtu^ 
and eloquent manner. 
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death of the late king 
in 1837 brought the 
Princess- Victoria, daughter of 
his brother the Duke of Kent, 
rj''^'rTv'r": '"SffiijgjWMKi to the throne. In this reign 
^?E?^ ..i -^M^^K "^ crowns have as yet been 
issued. The half-crowns have 
a very pleasing portrait bust 
of the Queen, engraved by 
Wyon, from a wax model taken 
by himself from the life. The 
reverse has the shield, crowned 
between two branches of laurel. 
The colours are again expressed 
in the arms by lines in different directions, in the usual 
heraldic mannpr — which is certainly not an improvement. The 
half-crowns were not issued for two years, many causes of delay 
occurring. The shilling resembles that of the preceding reign, 
the reverse having '* One Idhilling" between oak atid laurel branches. 
The sixpences have the same types as the shillings. 

Tlie Maundy money has the portrait like the groat (or fourpenny 
piece), but the reverses have the crowned numerals as previously. 
The groat if? still corned for circulation, having the figure of 
Brihmniii on the reverse as in the last reign. The gold coins are 
only sovereigng and half-sovereigns, with the same head by Wyon 
on the obvei'se. The linger pieces were only struck as medals ; 
which may be procured by the curious on application at the Mint. 



VICTORIA. 
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A pattern has, however, just heen issued of a £6 piece, which it is 
said is intended for circulation. It has a fine head of the Queen on 
the ohverse, and on the reverse, as a step toward a greater display 
of art, a beautiful symbolic figure of Una and the lion. This idea, 
however, appears somewhat fer-fetched, and but little appropriate. 




jt^K copper coinage is continued upon the same 
principles as in the two preceding reigns, with the 
exception of the addition of the half-farthing — a very 
pretty little coin, but not issued in sufl&cient numbers 
to prove of that convenience to the poor in the purchase of small 
portions of cheap articles of food, &c., which an abundant issue might 
have caused them to become, as shown in the case of centSf and other 
small copper money of neighbouring nations. 

The sketch of the coinage in the three last reigns is but a mere 
outline, as all the circumstances connected with the coins of a period 
so recent must be too familiar to require recapitulation. 

A pattern five-shilling piece was j),repared iii..l847, having the 
head of the Queen crowned, the last example of that mode of repre- 
sentation being the first issue of the reign of Charles II. — rather an 
unfortunate precedent. On the reverse was revived the pretty 
device of the four shields as a cross, the angles filled with well- 
designed branches of rose, shamrock, and thistle, the inscriptions 
beautifully executed in old English character of striking effect. 

On the whole, notwithstanding many defects, it was a beautiful 
coin ; but never worked, on account of petty abuses in the adminis- 
tration of the Mint, the reform of which, it was found, would bo 
more troublesome than the abandonment of the new crown. 

The best and most convenient reference to the plates in this work 
will be found in the Descriptive Index. 
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DESCRIPTIVE INDEX OF PLATES. 



*«* The small letters in mottoes supply abbreviations. 



DESCRIPTION OF PLATE I. 



COINS OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 

No. Page 

1. Is a British Coin of the Greek period, of the kind fomid in Yorkshire, 

struck after the period of the first Roman invasion; on one' side is a 
rude horse and the word TIGIN ; these coins are alloyed with copper 2 

2. Is a Coin of Greek form, reading TASC, the abridged form of Tascio- 

vanus, interpreted by Mr. Birch as Tasciovanus, king of Verulamium 
(St Alban's), about the time of Tiberius 2 

3. Is another Coin of the same king, reading TASCIOVAN. in a fuller form 2 

4. Is a rude type of the kind found in Jersey, and rather resembling the 

Gaulish than the British series ....... 2 

5. Is a Silver Coin, by mistake printed in copper, reading on one side SEGO 

and on the other TASC 10, supposed to be Segonax, son of Tascio- 
vanus, or perhaps rather Tasciovanus, son of Segonax. Some of 
these coins have Tasciovan £ and some actually Tasciovan fil. for 
Tasciovani filius 

6. Has a horse on the obverse, and the inscription CVNO for Cunobelinus, 

the King Cymbeline of Shakespeare ; on the reverse is an ear of barley, 
and CAMV, for Camulodunum or Colchester, which was his capital 

7. A Coin of Cunobelin, with the inscription CVNOBELIN, a contraction 

of Cunobelinus, and a head of Mercury in the Roman style ; and on 
the reverse what has been erroneously supposed to be a man coining 
money, but which is, in fact, Vulcan forging the armour of Achilles : 
the inscription is TASC 10, for Tasciovanus, possibly father of Cuno- 
belinus, who it would appear was the grandson of Segonax 

Is a Coin of Cunobelin imitated from a Roman consular coin ; on the ob- 
verse is a head with Tasc, for Tasciovanus, and on the reverse Apollo 
playing on the lyre, and the inscription Cunobelin imperfectly written 

A Coin of about the period of Cunobelin, having VERLAMIO on the 
reverse — of course Verulamium (St. Alban's) 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 




10. Is a Coin with much of the earlier Greek style about it; having BODVO, 

supposed to form part of Boduodicea, or Boadicea ... .3 

11 & 12. Are ancient British Coins of Tin, probably the coins of the country 

before the introduction of the Greek models .... .1 



DESCRIPTION OF PLATE II. 



COINS OF THE ROMANS IN BRITAIN (page 4.) 

A Gold Coin of Claudius; the inscription on the obverse, Tl(berius) 
CLAVD(ius) CAESAR AVG(ustus) P(ontifex) M(aximua) 
TR(ibunitia) P(otestate) Villi, (for nonum), IMP(erator) XVII. (i 

(for decimum septimum); on the reverse, it has DE. BRITANN. »5 ( 

14. llie reverse of a Brass Coin of Hadrian, with the Britannia, which has i 

served for a model for our modern copper coins . . . . 5 J 

15. A large Brass Coin of Commodus; inscription on obverse, M. COM- 

MODVS ANTONINVS AVG(ustus) PIVS. BRIT(tannicus); the 
reverse has P.M. TR. P.X. IMP. VII 6 \ 

16. A Brass Coin of Septimus Severus; the inscription on the obverse, 

L. SEPT(imu8) SEVERVS PIVS. AVG(ustus); on the reverse, 
VICTORIAE. BRITTANNICAE. and S C 6 j 

17. Is a Copper Coin of Allectus; the inscription on the obverse is | 

IMP(erator) C. ALLECTVS. PIV(8) FEL(icitas) AVG(usti); the | 

reverse, PROVID(entia) AVG(usti) 7 & 8 1 

18. Is a Copper Coin of Carausius— IMP(erator) CARAVSIVS. P(ius) | 

AVG(ustus); on the reverse, LAETITIA. AVG(usti) (the happi- j 

ness of Augustus) 7 | 

— . The Gold Coin without a number, is the obverse of the fine Gold Carau- 

sius in the British Museum, the reverse of which is a Jupiter, &c. . 7 ] 

19. Is a Copper Coin of Constantine ; the inscription on the obverse, CON- j 

STANTINVS. AVG(ustus) 8 



DESCRIPTION OF PLATE III. 

CONTAINING j 

THE SKEATTiE, AND SOME COINS OF THE HEPTARCHY j 

(page 10.) ] 

20. Is a Skeatta with a head on the obverse, and the Christian emblems of ^ 

the Dove and the Cross on the reverse 12 

21. Is one, the devices of which have not been explained . . .12 
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DESCRIirriON OF PLATES. 

Nij* Page 

SI Odp, with the device of the wolf and twins, copied from a common coin 

of ConsUntine 12 

23, One, with h rude device, once thought to have been taken for the wolf 

and twins, but which is in fact the debased form of a head .12 

Si One^ on which the degenerated head has been construed into a bird . 12 

25. One, with a device found on Roman coins, but resembling very ancient 

Banish coins 12 

KENT (page 13.) 

26. One, with the debased head, and on the other side an inscription in 

Runic characters ETHILD. REX, the earliest positive monument 

of the Saxon Heptarchy, (a.d. 568) 12 

27. The earlieat known Saxon Silver Penny, supposed to be of Ethelbert II. 

(a-d. 725); the inscription is ETHILBERHT, and some undefined 
characters; and on the reverse the wolf and twins, with REX . . 13 
2S la a Silver Penny of Eadbert (a.d. 794), having EADBEARHT. REX, 

and on the reverse the moneyer's name, lAENBERHT , . 13 & 14 

29. A Silver Penny of Cuthred (a.d. 794); the inscription round the head 

is CVDRED. REX. CANT.; the last word for CANTIiE (Kent); 

a moneyer's name on the reverse .14 

30. Another Penny of Cuthred, with a tribrach on the reverse. It has been 

engraved by accident instead of a coin of Baldred, his successor, 
(A.Ik 805), the reverse of which has the money er*8 name, and DRVR, 
CiTS, for Dorovernia Civitas (City of Canterbury), the first example 
of a coiu of that mint : this coin, it will be seen, has a piece broken 
out 15 

MERCIA (page 15.) 

31. Is a Penny of Eadvald (a.d. 716); the ALD is above EADV in the 

inscription ; below is REX ; on the reverse the moneyer's name . 15 

32. Ta a Penny of Offa (a.d. 757); OFFA. REX. preceded by a cross, in the 

mscriplion ........... 15 

^3. A Pemiy of Cynethryth, the queen of Oflfa; the inscription on the 

revdrae reads CYNEDRIT. REGIN. (for Regina) ... 15 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE IV. 



COINS OF THE SAXON HEPTARCHY (page 13.) 
east angles (page 17.) 
34, H a Skeatta of Beonna (a.d. 750); the inscription is in Runic characters, 
and reads BEONNA. REX. ; on the reverse the moneyer's name 
EFE appears 17 
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No. Page 

35. Is a Silver Penny of Eadmund (a.d. B55) ; the inscription is EAD- 

MVND. REX.» and on the reverse the moneyer's name . . .17 
S6. Is a Penny of Ethelstan (a.d. 870), which reads EDELSTIN, without 

the REX IS 

NORTHUMBERLAND (page 18.) 

87. Is a Styca of Egfrith (a.d. 670), with ECGFRID. REX., and on the 
reverse a cross with rays of light, and LVX. (light) . . . 1 ^ 

88. IsaStycaofElfwald(A.D. 779); itreads ALEFVALD ... 19 

89. Is a Silver Penny of Regnald (a.d. 912); the inscription has the Latin 
REX changed to the Saxon CVNVNC, and reads REGNALD. 
CVNVNC 

40. Is a Penny of ^nlaf (a.d. 941); the inscription reads ANLAF. 
CVNVNC. IL ; on the reverse is the moneyer's name 



COINS OF SAINTS (page 21.) 

41. Is a Penny of St Peter: the inscription reads S(an)C(t)L PE(t)R(i) 

MO.(neta) 

42. Is a Penny of St. Edmund, which reads S(an)C(t)L EDMVN(di) 

R(e)X ; the reverse has the moneyer's name 

COINS OF PRELATES (page 22.) 

48. Is a Penny of Ceolnoth (a.d. 830), archhishop of Canterbury ; it reads 
CEOLNOD. ARHI. EPI(scopus); on the reverse the moneyer*8 
name, and Dorovernia civitas r , . 

44. Is a Penny of Jaenbrht, archbishop of Canterbury (a.d. 763) ; the 

inscription reads lAENBRHT. AR(chi). EP(i8copu8) . 

45. Is a Styca of Ulfhere, archbishop of York (a.d. 854); it appears to read 

VVILFHERE. A(rchi). EP(i8copus) 



21 
21 

22 
22 

22 
22 
23 



DESCRIPTION OF PLATE V. 






COINS OF THE SAXON SOLE MONARCHS (page 24.) 

46. A Penny of Egbert (a.d. 800); his name reads ECGBEORHT. REX. 25 

47. A Penny of Ethelwlf (a.d. 837); his name reads EDELVVLF. REX. 25 

48. A Penny of JETHELBALD (a.d. 855); his name reads AEDELB ALD 
REX 25 

49. A Penny of -Slthelbert (a.d. 856); his name reads EDELBEARHT 
REX 25 

50. A Penny of JEthelred (a.d. 866) ; his name reads EDELRED. REX. 
A. (Anglorum) 25 
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A Penny of Alfred the Great (a.d. 872) ; his name reads iELFRED. 
BEX ; and on the reverse the monogram of London 
^2, The reverse of a Penny of £dward the elder (a.d. 901) ; on the obverse 
(not shown) his name reads EADWEARD. REX. 

53. The reverse of a Penny of iBthelstan, showing a rude building with 

E bo race c for Eborace civitas (city of York), and Regnal d. mon., 
(for monetarius) ; that is, Regnald the moneyer or coiner ; on the 
obverse the king's name reads AEDELSTAN. REX. 

54, Another Penny of iEthelstan (a.d. 925), showing both sides 
as. A Fenny of Edmund ; his name reads EADMVD. REX., the N being 

omitted by accident — a common omission on coins of the period 
36. A Penny of Edred; his name reads EADRED. REX. 

The reverses of all the above coins, from No. 28, have the moneyers' 
name, with the exception of the one of iBlfred ; and nearly all have 
also the name of the place of mintage, more or less abbreviated. 



67. 
59, 



DESCRIPTION OF PLATE VI. 




COINS OF THE SAXON AND DANISH SOLE MONARCH. 

Ib a Penny of Edwy (a.d. 955) ; his name reads EADVIG. REX. . 
No. 57i is the reverse of another of his coins. 

— Edgar (a.d. 958) ; his name reads EADGAR. REX. . 

Edward the Martyr (a. d. 675); his name reads EAD- 



28 



28 



60, 
61. 

(33. 
CI 

and 



PE ARD. REX. AGL. having the Saxon P for W, and AGL. for 

Angliae, or Anglorum 28 

iEthelred (a.d. 978); his name reads EDELRED. 



REX. ANG. (for Anglorum) 28 

Canute (a.d. 1016) ; his name reads CNVT. REX. AN. 



(for Anglorum) 29 

Harold I. (a.d. 1085) ; his name reads HAROLD. REX. 29 Z 

Hardicanute (a.d. 1040); his name reads HARDACNVT. 

30 



REX. 



Edward the Confessor (a.d. 1042) ; his name reads 

EADPRD. REX. ANGLO, for Anglorum ; the Saxon P is used 

instead of W, and an A left out 

Edward the Confessor ; another type, in which the' A is 



not left out, and two characters precede REX. 

Harold XL ; his name reads HAROLD. REX. ANGL. for 



30 



30 



Anglorum ; the reverses of all his coins have the word PAX (peace) 31 

^ All tlM? coins in this plate are pennies, and all the reverses have the moneyer's name 
the place of mintage. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE VII. 



THE ANGLO-NORMAN KINGS FROM WILLIAM L TO HENRY III 



No. 
67. 

68. 



V 






(page 82.) 

SiWer Penny of William the Conqueror (a.d. 1066); his name read* 
PILLEMIIS REX ; the Saxon P heing used for W, and II for V . 

William Ruftis (a.d. 1087)? his name reads PILL EM. 

REX ; the Saxon P heing again used for W 34 

Henry I. (a.d. 1100); his name appears to read HNRE. 



Page 



34r 



REX. 



70. 
71. 
72. 



Stephen (a.d. 1135); his name reads STIEFN j hia 

coins are generally, hut not always, without REX. .... 

Henry, Bishop of Winchester ; his name reflda 

HENRICVS. EP. C. (for EP.isCopus) .... 

Robert, Duke of Gloucester ; his name readis 

RODBERTVS. ST. T. ; the meaning of the three last letters is 
unknown 



34 



35 



78. 

74. 
75. 
76. 

77. 

78. 



ANG. 



Eustace, son of Stephen ; his name reads EVSTACIVS 
Eustace, another type, with EISTAOhIVS . 
Stephen and Matilda ; the legend STIEFNE. R. . 
Henry II. (a.d. 1154); his name reads HENRL REX. 



36 



36 
36 
36 
3e 

37 



Henry IIL (a.d. 1216); his name reads HENRICVS^ 

REX. AN 3S 

A Gold Penny of Henry III.; his name reads HENRIC. REX. IIL 33 
The reverses on the above coins have the moneyers' names and the 
places of mintage, and all are silver pennies except the last. 



DESCRIPTION OP PLATE VIII. 






79. 




COINS OF EDWARD L IL AND III. (page 40.) 

A supposed Groat of Edward I. ; his name and titles read EDWARDV S 
D(e)I GRA(tia) REX ANGL(i8e), (by the grace of God King of 
England); the reverse has D(omi)N(u)S. HIB(er)N(i8B). E(t) DVX 
AQV(i)T(ani»), (Lord of Ireland and Duke of Aquitaine); also 
CI VITAS LONDONI^ (city of London) 

Is a Silver Penny of Edward I. (a.d. 1272), with similar inscriptions 
dififerently abbreviated 



41 
42 
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M. 



%5. 



Si. Ii aimther type of a Penny of Edward 1 42 

S2. U a Farthing of Edward I.» name abbreviated, and Civitas London, on 
the reverse ; others have " Londonienais'' 

Ai page 43, in the first edition, this &rthing is alluded to by mistake as 
one of Edward III. 
83. Is a Penny of Edward II. (a.d. 1S07), with EDWAR. R. ANG. DNS. 
HYB- (For abbreviations see No. 79.) 

Is a Groat of Edward III., with the same title as on the Groat of 
Edward I., but differently abbreviated, and with the addition of 
FRANC(iaB). The reverse has the motto, " POSVI. DEVM. 
ADIVTOREM. MEVM." (I have made God my helper) . 

la a Penny of Edward III., with name and titles similar to the above, 
and CIVITAS. EBORACI (city of York) on the reverse 

A Gold Quarter Florin of Edward III., reads on the obverse EDW(a)R 
(dua) R(ex) ANGL(iaB) Z (for et) FRANC(iae) D(ominu8) HIB 
(erniae). The reverse has EXALTABITVR. IN. GLORIA. (He 
shall be exalted in glory) 

la a Gold Noble of Edward IIL, reads on the obverse EDWARD. DEI. 
GRA, REX. ANGL. Z. FRANC. D. HYB. (for abbreviations see 
No- 79.) The reverse has IHE. (for Jesus) AVTEM. TRANSIENS. 
P(er) MEDIVM. ILLORVM. IBA(t), ("Jesus passing through the 
mid^t of them went away ") 46 

Ta a Quarter Noble of Edward III. ; the legend the same as the quarter 
florin 46 



87. 



S8. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE IX. 



COINS FROM RICHARD IL TO RICHARD IIL (page 48.) 

BS. la a Groat of Richard IT. (a.d. 1377); the obverse reads RICARD(us). 
D(e)L GRA(tia). REX. ANGL(i») Z (for et) FRANC(i«) ; the 
reverse has POSVL DEVM. ADIVTOREM. MEV (m), (I have 
made God my help); and CIVITAS L0ND0N(i8B), (city of 

London) 48 

90. Ta a Half Noble of Richard 1 1 48 

91- Is a Groat of Henry IV 48 

B2. la a Quarter Noble of Henry IV. ; the legend reads HENRICVS. D(e)I. 

GRA(tia) R(ex) ANGL(i8B) Z(foret) FRANC(iaB) ... 48 
n. Ib a Groat of Henry V. or VI. ; legend like that of Henry IV. . 49 

94. Is a Half Noble of H^iry V. or VI., with Henric(us), and the titles as on 

the quarter noble above (No. 92) 49 
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95. U a Groat of Edward IV., with EDWARD. DI. GRA. &c. . 

96. Ii an Angel of Edward lY., having the same titles as the quarter noble 
above. The reverse has PER. CRVCEM TVA(m) SALVA NOS. 
X.RE. (for Christe) REDEMPT(or), (By thy cross save us, O Christ 
our Redeemer) 51 

Is a Groat of Richard III.* the titles the same as on the Groat of 
Richard II. (No. 81) -.51 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE X. 



THE COINS OF HENRY VII. (page 52.) 

98. Is a Groat of Henry VII. of the first character, with a crown as in the 
previous reigns 52 

99. Is a Penny of the same ; on the reverse is Civitas Eboraci (city of 

York) 52 

100. Is a Groat of Henry YU., of the second character, with the arched 

crown 53 

101. Is a Penny of the same ; on the reverse, Civitas Cantor, (city of 

Canterbury) 53 

102. Is a Shilling of Henry VII., the first English Shilling ; the obverse, 

HENRIC(us) SEPTIM(u8) D(e)I. GRA(tia) REX. ANGL(iae) 
Z (for et) FR(anciae), (Henry the Seventh, by the Grace of God, 
King of England and France) ; on the reverse the old motto POSVI. \ 

DEVM. ADIVTORE. MEVM. (see No. 84.) . . . .55 

103. Is a Half Groat of the same coinage 55 \ 

104. Is a Durham Penny of the same period 55 r 

105. Is the Gold Sovereign of the reign ; the first coin bearing that name ; f 

the legend is HENRICVS. DEI. GRACIA REX. ANGLIE. ET 
FRANCIE. D(omi)N(u)S. IBAR(niae). 0.^ 

106. Is the reverse of another type of the Gold Sovereign of this reign ; it 

has the old motto IHESUS. AVTEM; TRANSIENS. PER. 
MEDIVM. ILLORVM. IBAT. (Jesus passing through the midst 
of them went away) 56 | 

107. Is the reverse of a Half Sovereign, with the arms of France only . 56 \ 

108. Is a Half Angel, having HENRIC(us) D(e)I. GRA(tia) REX 

ANGL(i»); and on the reverse, O. CRVX AVE SPES. VNICA. j 

(Hail, O cross, the only hope) , 56 I 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XI 




THE COINS OF HENRY VIII. (page 56.) 
Nfl. Page 

109., Is a Gold Crown ; the titles without Ireland ; and on the reverse 
HENRIC(us) VIIL RVTILANS ROSA. SINE. SPIN(a), (the 

shining rose without a thorn) 58 

HO. I^ a York Half Groat, with HENRIC on the obverse, and on the 

Teferse, CIVITAS. EBORACI. (city of York), with the cardmal's 
hat and the initials of Wolsey * . 58 

111. Is a Silver Farthing; the obverse having RVTILANS ROSA, (the 

aliming rose); on the reverse HEN. — , AG 58 

1 1 2. Th« Gold Sovereign of this reign ; the inscription the same as the tes- 

toon ; on the reverse the old motto, IHESVS., &c., &c. . . . 58 

113. Is the George Noble ; on the reverse the titles run HENRIC(us) D(ei) 

G(ratia) R(ex) A(n)GL(i8B) Z (for ct) FRANC(i8e) D(omi)N(u)S. 

HIBER(ni») 58 

14. Is an Angel ; the titles on the obverse omit Ireland ; on the reverse, 
"PER CRVCE(m) TVA(m) SALVA. (for Salve) NOS. XRE. 
REDE "(emptor). (See No. 96) 58 

115. Is a Gold Half-crown, with mottoes similar to those of the Crown . 58 

116. Is a Testoon, or Shilling, having on ^e obverse HENRIC(us) VIII. 

D(ei) G(ratia) ANG(liaB) FRA(nci8B) Z (for et) IB(emiaB) REX. 
(Henry VIII., by the Grace of God, King of England, France, and 
Ireland) 58 









DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XII. 



117. 



118. 



119. 
120. 



; 



THE COINS OF EDWARD VI. (page 60.) 

Is a Shilling, with Legend EDWARD(vs). VI. D(ei) G(ratia) 
A(n)GL(iae), FRA(nci8B), Z (for et) HIB(erniae) REX, (Edward VI., 
by the Grace of God, King of England, France, and Ireland), on the 
reverse; the obverse has TIMOR. DOMINI. FONS. VITE. (the 
fear of the Lord is the fountain of life), and the date, 1549 . . 63 

Is a Half-crown, the titles as on the Shillings, and on the reverse the 
old motto, POSVI DEV(m) ADIVTORE(m) MEV(m), (I have made 
God my help) 63 

Is a Sixpence of another coinage 63 

Is a Penny, with the motto, Rosa, sine spina, (the rose without a 
thorn) 64 
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Is a Treble Soyereign ; the title as aboye ; and on the reyerse the old 
motto, IH(esu)S. AUTEM. TRANSIENS. PER. MEDI(um) 
ILLOR(um) IBAT, (Jesus passing through the midst of them went 
away) 61 

122. Is a Half-soyereign, with the usual title, and on the reverse the motto 

IHS. &c Q& 

123. Is a Gold Crown (with the rose and crown), and the motto, SCVTVM. 

FIDEL PROTEGET. EVM. (the shield of faith protects him) . 65 

124. Is a pattern for a 6 Angel Piece (neyer issued) . . - . . iiii 



DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XIII. 



THE COINS OF MARY, AND PHILIP AND MARY (page 65,) 

125. Is' a Groat; the motto of the obverse, MARIA D(ei) G(ratia) 

ANG(li8B) FRA(nci») Z (for et) HIB(emiaB) REGI(na), (Mary, 
by the Grace of God, Queen of England, Ireland, and France) ; the 
reyerse has the motto, VERITAS. TEMPORIS. FILIA, (Truth, the 
daughter of Time) . . - 66 

126. Is a Shilling, after her marriage, with the head of Mary on one side, 

and Philip on the other; the titles of Mary read, MARIA. D(ei) 
G(ratia) R(egms) ANG(liaB) FR(anciaB) NEAP(olis) PR(incep8) 
Hisp(ani»), (Mary, by the Grace of God, Queen of England, 
France, Naples, and Princess of Spain); the titles of Philip read the 
same * . . .66 

127. Another Shilling, with motto, PHILIP. ET. MARIA., &c., &c. . 6G 

128. Is a Double Rial of Mary, with the motto, MARIA D. G., 8rc., and en 
the reverse, A. |D(omi)NO. FACTV(m). EST. ISTV(d), Z. EST. 
MIRA(bile) IN. OCUL(lis). N(o8t)RIS (It is the work of the Lord, 
and wonderful in our eyes) .67 

129. Is a single Rial of Mary; the motto of the old Noble on the reverse . 67 
Is a Half-angel of PhUip and Mary 67 




DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XIV. 



THE COINS OF ELIZABETH (page 68.) 

131. Is a Shilling, having ELIZABETH. D(ei) G(ratia) ANG(lia) 
FR(anci») ET HIB(emiaB) REGINA, (Elizabeth, by the Grace of 

130 




DE8CBIPTI0N OF PLATES. 



God, Queen of England, France, and Ireland) ; on the reyerse the old 
motto, POSVI. DEV(m) ADIVTOREM MEV(m), (I have tnade 
God my help) 



132. 



133. 

155. 

137. 
13S. 
13D. 
140. 



Is a Three-halfpenny Piece, with £(lizahetb) D(ei 
ROSA SINE SPINA, (the roae without a thorn 
CI VITAS LONDON. (City of London) 

I< a Three- farthing Piece ; same legends . 

la A Penny ; same legends 

Ii a Halfpenny 

Ja a milled Shilling of 1575, with mottoes as No. 

le a Crawn, with the same mottoes as shilling 

la a Half Sovereign, of the new type . 

Is a Rial (or Half-sovereign), with the ship device 

Is a gold Half-crown 
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G(ratia), aiid 
on the reverse 




DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XV. 



THE COINS OF JAMES L (p. 74.) 

141. Is a Half-crown; the legend is lACOBVS D(ei) G(ratia) MAG(nae) 
BRl(tanniaB) FRA(nciaB) ET. HIB(emia) REX. (James, by the 
Grace of God, Xing of Great Britain, France, and Ireland) . . 76 

142. Ih a Sixpence, with same titles as No. 141 ; and on the reverse, 
QV^, DEVS. CONIVNXIT NEMO SEPARET. (whom God has 
joined together let no one put asunder) 76 {^i 

14S* Is a Haif-groat, with I.D.G. and rosa sine spina (the rose without a 
thorn); and on the reverse, TVEATVR. VNITA. DEVS, (God 
upholds the united) 76 

] 44, A Pi; tiny ; mottoes the same as 143 76 ii-^ 

145. A Halfpenny . . ... . . . • . . . .76 

1 46. U the Sceptered Unit of xx shillings 78 

147. Is a Rial of XXX shillings 78 

1 48. Is a Gold Crown, of four shillings, with TVEATVR, &c. on the reverse 78 

149. The obverse of a Gold Unit of xx shillings (called a laurel); the reverse 
haa for motto FACIAM EOS IN GENTEM VNAM (I will make 
them one people) 78 

150. la the reverse of a xv Shilling Piece ; on the side not shown it has the 
motto, A.D(omi)NO. FACTVM. EST. ISTVD. ET. EST. 
MIRABI(le). (It is the Lord's doing, and is wonderful) . . 78 

lliL Is the reverse of an Angel, with the motto of the reverse of 150 . • 78 

181 





DESCRIPTION OF PIATE8 



DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XVI. 



THE COINS OF CHARLES I. (page 79.) 

Page 
Is a Half-crown, with CAROLVS D(ei) G(ratia) MAG(naB) BRl 
(tanniffi) FRA(nci8B) ET. HIB(erni8B) REX. (Charles, hy the 
Grace of God, King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland); and on 
the reverse, CHRISTO. AVSPICE. REGNO. (I reign under the 
auspices of Christ) .33 

153. Is a Shilling; mottoes nearly as 152 S3 

154. Is the reverse of a Sixpence .83 

155. Is the reverse of a later Half-crown S3 

156. Is a Threepence 83 

157. Is a Halfpenny 84 

158. Is a Gold Unit; the reverse has FLORE ANT CONCORDIA 

REGNA, (kingdoms flourish hy concord) 85 

159. Is the Gold 20 Shillings, of the pattern called the *'exurgat" money; 

the motto is EXVRGAT. DEVS. DISSIPENTVR INIMICI, 
(let God arise, let his enemies he scattered) ; and on the scroll in the 
centre is a motto relating to his declaration to support the Protestant 
religion, the laws and liberties of his subjects, and the privileges of 
Parliament It should read RELIG(io) PR0T(estan8) LEGfes) 
ANG(liae) LIBER(tate8) PAR(liamenti) S5 

160. Is a Gold Crown ; or ^ unit ; having on the reverse, the motto CVL^ 

TORES. SVI. DEVS. PROTEGIT. (God protects his worshippers) Si 

161. Is another Gold i Unit 84 





DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XVII. 



COINS OF CHARLES I. (page 79.) 

Is an Oxford 20 Shilling Piece, with titles of obverse as 152 ; the re- 
verse as 159 .84 

Is the Oxford Crown, with the view of the city beneath the horse . 84 

Is a Shilling of the ** exurgat" money ; mottoes as 162 . . .84 

Is a Penny of the " exurgat" money .84 

Is a Half-crown, coined during the siege of Newark Castle, commonly 

called a " siege piece" . .84 

Is a Shilling " siege piece" of Pontefract Castle, with the motto DVM. 
SPIRO. SPERO (whilst I breathe I hope) B4 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 



Nit, 

169. 
170. 

171. 



172. 
173. 

17*. 



17.>. 
176- 
177. 
178,, 



DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XVIII. 



COINS OF THE COMMONWEALTH (page 86). 

Is H Half-crown of the Commonwealth ...... 

Is a Penny of the Commonwealth 

la a Halfpenny of the Commonwealth 

Is a Half-crown of Cromwell (perhaps never issued), with the head of 
the Protector, and OLIVAR. D(ei) G(ratia) R(ei) P(ublic8e) 
ANG(liaB) SCO(tiaB) ET HIB(emi8e) PRO(tector), (Oliver by the 
Graeme of God Protector of the republic of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland); on the reverse is the motto PAX. aViERITVR. BELLO. 
(peace is to be sought by war) ....... 

la a Pattern Half-crown of the Commonwealth, not issued . 

U the reverse of the Twenty- shilling Piece of the Commonwealth, a 
thin hammered piece 

Is a Twenty- shilling Piece of the Protector, prepared but not issued ; 
witlt the same inscription as the half-crown: it is a thick piece, 
ejcecuted by mill and screw 




88 



88 



'Patterns of Copper Farthings, prepared but not issued 



. 89 



DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XIX. 



COINS OF CHARLES II. (page 89.) 

179. Is a Sixpence ; the name and titles on the obverse readCAROLVS II. 
D(ei) G(ratia) MAG(n8B) BRI(tanniaB) FRA(ncia}) ET. HIB(emi8B) 
REX. ; on the reverse the motto of his father, CHRISTO AVSPICE. 
REGNO. (I reign under the auspices of Christ) . . . .92 

ISO. Is the Silver Penny of the early part of the reign . . . .92 

181. Is another Sixpence 92 

182, 183, 184, and 185, are the Penny, Twopence, Threepence, and Groat of 

the later part of the reign 92 

186. la the celebrated Petition Crown of Simon 92 

187* la a Gold Forty-shilling Piece 93 

1S8. Is a Twenty- shilling Piece, now first called a Guinea . . . .93 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 
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No. Pnge 

189. Is the first Copper Halfpenny, motto, CAROLVS. A. CAROLO. 
(Charles from Charles); or if the Halfpenny was called "a Carolus," 
we may read " a Carolus from Charles.'* The Farthing of the saniL- 
coinage has the motto " famulus nummorum " on the edge (the ser- 
vant of money) ; as *' famulus sacrorum " (the parish olerk, or servaat 
of clergymen). 



DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XX. 






COINS OF JAMES IL, AND WILIAM AND MARY (pages 96 & 97.) 

189. Is a Crown of James II m 

190. Is the reverse of a Half-crown, with the inscription, *'MAG[nae) 

BR(itanniaB) FRA(nciae) ET. HIB(erniae) REX. 1686," (King of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland); the "JACOBVS. DEI. 
GRATIA" (James by the Grace of God) being on the obverse, as on 
the Crown 96 

191. Is a Sixpence of the same date 9ft 

192. Is a Twopenny Piece . . 9& 

192i.IsaPenny 96 

194. Is a Five Pound Piece 96 

195. Is the reverse of a Forty Shilling Piece M 

196. Is a Tin Halfipenny, with a plug of Copper 9^ 

197. Is a Crown of William and Mary, the inscription, " G VLIELMVS. ET. 

MARIA. DEI. GRATIA," (William and Mary, by the Grace of 
God); and on the reverse, ** MAG(nSB) BR(itanniaB) FR(anciae) ET. 
HI(berniaB) REX. ET. REGINA." (King and Queen of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland) 99 

198. Is a Shilling of William and Mary 99 

199 & 200. The reverses of Fourpence and Twopence of William and Mary 99 



DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XXI. 



COINS OF WILLIAM AND MARY, AND WILLIAM IlL (pages 97 & 98.) 

201. Is a Crown of William III, with GVLIELMVS. III. DEL GRA(Ua), 
(WILLIAM III., by the Grace of God); and on the reverse 
MAG(n8B) BR(itanni»), FRA(nciaB) ET. HIB(emiaB) REX. (King of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland), 1696 fly 



•■^^jm^jn^iif^^l^.gmmim0f^s^^^^^j^^ 
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203, 
204, 
205. 

207. 



DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 

Page 
Ib a Sixpence . .... . . . , , 99 

. A Penny 99 

A Gold Five Pound Piece of William III 99 

9s a Two Pound Piece of William and Mary; mottoes as 1!J7 . * 99 

Is a Two Pound Piece of William III ,09 

Is a Tin Farthing of William and Mary, with copper plug , .100 
U a Halfpenny of William III., with GVLIELMUS TF.RTIVS, 

(William the Third) 100 

la the reverse of a Farthing of William III 100 



DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XXII. 




20f. 

210. 
2]0i 
211. 

:;12. 
213. 
214. 
215. 



nG. 



217, 
21S. 
219. 



COINS OF ANNE AND GEORGE I. (pages 101 & 104.) 

A H^lf- crown of Anne ,101 

A Shilling of Anne 101 

. Reverse of another Shilling of Anne lOl 

A Penny of Anne 102 

A Guinea of Anne ......... 103 

A pattern Copper Halfpenny of Anne . . . .103 

A pattern Copper Farthing of Anne 1 03 

A Half-crown of George I.; the titles on the obverse, GKORGIVS 
EKef) G(ratia) M(agnae) B(ritanniaB) FR(ancia) ET. HlB^ernlit) 
REX., (George by the Grace of God, King of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland,) and F(idei) D(efensor), (Defender of the Faitlil . 105 

A reverse, with BRVN(svicencis) ET. L(unenbergenai£} DTX. 
S[acri) R(omani) I(mperii) A(rchi) TH(esaurariu8) ET. Elicctor), 
(Duke of Bnmswick and Lunenberg, and Arch-treasurer and Fleciar 

of the Holy Roman Empire) 105 

A G uinea of George I. 105 

A Quarter-guinea of George I 105 

A Copper Farthing of George I. (R has been accidentally omitted by 
the engraver of this plate.) 105 



DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XXIIL 



COINS OF GEORGE II. AND III. (pages 105 & lOft,) 

220. Is a Half-crown of George II. ; the motto is Georgius II., Dei Gratia, 

(George II., by the Grace of God) lOij 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 

No. Page 

220|. Is the reverse of a Half-crown, with M(agns) B(ritanniae) (Francis) 
ET. H(ibemi8B) REX. F(idei) D(efensor) B(runsvigensis) ET. 
L(unenbergensi8) Dux S(acri) Il(omani) I(Diperli) A(rchi) T(he- 
saurariiis) ET. E(lector) (see No. 216) 106 

221. A Threepence of George II.* 106 

222. A Two Pound Piece of George II. ,107 

22«. A Halfpenny of George II 107 

224. A ShiUing of George III.; date 1786 113 

224| The reverse of a Shilling of George III. of 1763 ; the titles on obverse 

and reverse nearly the same as those of George 1 1., interpreted at 
No. 220 and 220| 113 

225. The obverse of the Northumberland Shilling of 1763 . . .113 

226. The Threepence of George III., with Arabic numerals, called the wire 

money . . . ' 110 & 113 

226.(bis) The reverse of a Guinea of George III 113 

227. The large Copper Penny of George III 116 

227 J. A Copper Halfpenny of George III 116 

. * At page 106, the specimen described as a penny piece of the Maundy money should 
be a three-penny piece. 



Ebbatum. — ^Page 1 13, No. 221 is described by a mistake as a threepenny piece of the 
first Maundy money of George (which it much resembles) ; but it is a piece of the reign of 
George II., as the date 1730 will show. 
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